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(Vol. II, Basic Field Manual) 
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Panic 


Lizut. GEN. CONSTANTIN V. ALTROCK, GERMAN ARMY, RETIRED’ 


INCE time immemorial panic in 
S war has been a spectre of fright 
which unexpectedly and inexplicably 
influenced events. Just as the legend- 
ary god Pan put herds into senseless 
frenzy, so masses of humans often 
enough become panicky in peace and 
in war. As long as there are nerves, 
that long will there be panies. The 
soldier, therefore, has every reason to 
occupy himself with the nature of 
panie and its control. 


Naturally, improvised and insuffici- 
ently trained troops become easier prey 
to panies than well-organized, well- 
trained, and disciplined armies. But 
military history teaches that oecasion- 
ally even the best troops suecumb to 
the destructive and stupefying in- 
fluences of war, and panies appear 
among them. Troops are especially 
predisposed to panies in the early part 
of a war. Onee they have become ac- 
customed to confliet, such panies cease. 
As a general rule the situation that 
leads to panie is imaginary or immeas- 
urably exaggerated. Mass ‘instinct 
often succumbs to panic, but leaders of 
strong character know how to turn 
that instinet to good account and how 
to regain control over the mass. 


A few examples from the innumer- 


able ones of military history are here 
presented : 


The enormous panic in the army 

group of Prince Hohenlohe on the eve 
of the battle of Jena, October 14, 1806, 
is well-known. The Prussian troops 
ran in senseless flight from Jena to 
Weimar, scared away by the French 
cavalry, to be definitely dispersed by 
the last attack of French squadrons 
at the Webicht. It was there that 
Gneisenau, as a junior officer, had per- 
sonal experience with panic when he 
tried from the midst of the yielding 
mass to bring the troops to a halt. This 
experience proved costly to the French, 
for, on the eve of the battle of Belle- 
Alliance, Gneisenau made practical 
use of his experience against the 
French. As is known, he never al- 
lowed the dispersed French army a 
moment’s respite. With all means, to 
the last breath of man and horse, he 
continued to pursue Napoleon in the 
direction of Paris throughout the 
night. 
He placed drummers on horseback in 
order to frighten the French. Thus 
all French units finally disintegrated 
and Bleucher was enabled to march 
straight on to Paris. 

Many stories of panic in the cam- 
paign of 1812 have been told. In that 
year the staff of Marshal Davout, with 
many German, mostly Saxon, officers, 
rested in a Russian courtyard. Such a 


in-chief, the Militarwochenblatt. Translation by Col. G. M. Blech, Illinois National 
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yard is an oblong rectangle, sur- 
rounded by a fence of horizontally 
placed planks, with one gate left on 
the longer side. The house, with a wide 
porch is opposite the gate. In such a 
house the Marshal stood with a num- 
ber of officers when a hundred Cos- 
sacks burst suddenly into the yard, 
yelling terribly. In the first panic 
most of the officers ran to the second 
story, of the house. The Marshal 
stood fast and said to the sentinel who 
stood motionless, staring into the tu- 
mult, ‘‘Tirez donc!’’ When the sentry 
fired, the Cossacks galloped back 
through the gate and disappeared as 
fast as they had come. When the of- 
ficers later apologized, the Marshal 
good naturedly told them, ‘‘In youth 
one easily encounters such a thing. I 
have found that there is no situation 
which cannot be turned to good ac- 
count by a quick decision.’’ 

The panic of the Prussian cavalry 
regiment in the retreat after the battle 
of Trautenau in Bohemia is known. 
As the regiment was trotting back in 
marching column on the road, the 
regimental commander sent an aide to 
the head of the column to bring it 
to a walk. As this officer was gallop- 
ing along the column from the direc- 
tion of the enemy, his pace was re- 
garded as a sign of the seriousness of 
the situation. When the officers tried 
to gain the heads of their troops by 
galloping, the troopers followed suit, 
and soon the entire regiment was gal- 
oping away from the enemy, and over- 
ran a Prussian battery. Only after 
miles and some casualties was it pos- 
sible to bring the regiment to a halt. 


German participants in the World 
War will recall the panicky sentiment 
at the outbreak of the war. Spectral 
‘‘gold automobiles,’’ by which the 


French were supposed to send gold ty 
Russia, hunted officially and privately, 
were alleged to have been sighted anj 
then were shot at. In Alsace the pas- 
sengers of several military automobile, 
who were traveling under orders, were 
killed; and the same fate overtook 
several civil officials in the east. Ny. 
merous arrests of military officers 
traveling by auto on official busines 
took place. Att last the point was 
reached when no one’s life was safe in 
an automobile. In Strassburg tel. 
phone linemen at work on roofs of 
houses were regarded as French spies. 
As a good deal of ammunition had been 
issued, there occurred a general shoot. 
ing in the streets—the so-called battle 
on the Broglie. 

The following personal experience 
proves the panicky state of mind 
which precedes tremendous events, 
such as the World War. The fortress 
of Strassburg was almost completely 
without garrison shortly before the 
beginning of hostilities—until the ar. 
rival of reserves. As commander of the 
60th Infantry Brigade, garrisoned in 
Strassburg, I was hurriedly taken by 
auto late in the afternoon of August 
1, 1914, to corps headquarters, wher 
I found the staffs of the corps and the 
government fully assembled. I was 
shown two telegrams. One from the 
commander of the frontier guard 1 
the Bruche Valley sector read : ‘‘ Strong 
hostile troops of all arms are advan: 
ing from Schirmeck via Lutzelhause! 
on Molsheim.’’ The other telegram 
from Schirmeck, sent by a compaly 
commander of the 143d Infantry ret’ 
ment (the most advanced outpost col 
pany in the Bruche Valley) read: 
‘‘Have just fired the supply of wood 
in Schirmeck in conformity with o 
ders.’’ 
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If the first telegram was correct, 
Strassburg waS in danger. But it 
seemed to me to be in error, for the 
captain at Sehirmeek could hardly 
have fired the wood supply depot there 
if the reported hostile advance had ac- 
tually taken plaee. But the telegram 
was signed by the highest commanding 
officer in the Bruehe Valley. Fort Em- 
peror William IL was garrisoned by 
only two companies. The command- 
ing general ordered me to transport 
the last (third) battalion of the 143d 
Regiment by rail from Strassburg to 
Lutzelhausen. Towards 10:00 P. M. 
the battalion marched, surrounded by 
the cheering populace, to the freight 
station west of Strassburg. There the 
brigade commander ordered the space 
at the train to be cleared of civilians, 
infantrymen and a trumpeter to take 
post on the locomotive and tender, and 
all lights to be extinguished. The train 
moved out. At Molsheim the station- 
master held the train and did not want 
it to go farther ‘‘beeause all railroad 
hollows were mined for at least 20 
kilometers.’? At the railroad telegraph 
station, the general telegraphed the 
station at Herligenberg (the source of 
the information) asking what sort of 
mines these were and who had placed 
them. The answer was: ‘Our 
pioneers, because the enemy is advance- 
ing.’’ At the same time Fort Emporer 
William II wired: ‘‘All available 
troops must proceed immediately to 
Fort Emporer William II. The fort 
is hard pressed by the enemy and is 
unable to hold out.’’ This was evident- 
ly pure nonsense, for we were close 
to the fort and had heard no battle 
noise, 

The cause of this mass illusion, which 
affected the entire Bruche Valley, was 
that a number of eustomshouse officials 


who were familiar with the localities 
were left at the frontier, and they 
startled the whole valley by means of 
tatar? news. These customshouse of- 
ficials had been sent hurriedly to the 
rear. They spread the news, at all 
posts in the valley, that they were 
closely followed by hostile masses. It 
was these false reports that the com- 
mander of the frontier guard believed 
and reported without stating his source 
of information. As was reliably 
learned by a forester, the French had 
that same day withdrawn ten kilo- 
meters behind the frontier—a measure 
taken to gain the sympathy of the 
English. Much ado about nothing! 
There was no Frenchman within our 
territory! 

Almost nightly during the first 
months of the war there occurred 
grave fire panics, which often caused 
considerable losses. One of the worst 
occurred on August 9, 1914—the first 
contact with the enemy. The Seventh 
Army was advancing south toward the 
Swiss frontier. The 30th Infantry 
Division was moving on Wittelsheim 
via Meienheim—Regisheim—Under- 
sheim—Boillweiler. Considering the 
heat, insufficient halts had been or- 
dered, for the corps order said: 
‘‘March through—he who falls remains 
fallen,’’ or words to that effect. Thus 
grave marching casualties developed 
and the nerves of the men were 
strained to the utmost. On a small 
height between Sennheim and Wittel- 
sheim, an advance guard was ordered 
to secure against the valley of Thann, 
in which the enemy had outposts. The 
hostile attacks were easily repulsed. 
The main body of the 30th Infantry 
Division was bivouacking around Wit- 
telsheim. From the hill we saw sud- 
denly that in Wittelsheim hell seemed 


Tartar is the German designation of unfounded rumors. Related to the word: “Tartar,” 


me a military slang term.—Translator. 
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to break loose. There reverberated a 
raging fire of artillery, rifles, and 
machine guns, enveloping the village 
in fiery brightness. Insane shooting 
was going on in all directions. There 
was a tremendous noise of battle. An 
advance guard battery turned about 
without authority and began to lay a 
shrapnel barrage over Wittelsheim in 
regular fashion. We thought that 
perhaps the French VII Corps had ad- 
vanced from the direction of Miil- 
hausen against Wittelsheim and we 
prepared to intervene. After a half 
hour we heard the signal : ‘‘Das Ganze 
halt!’? and ‘‘Sammelu*.’’ Then the 
mischief, which caused considerable 
losses including a regimental com- 
mander, stopped. It was our first fire 
panie. 

In the night of August 21-22, 1914, 
a replacement brigade under the com- 
mand of the 60th Infantry Brigade, 
while bivouacking in the woods at Al- 
berschweiler, began without cause to 
fire wildly in all directions, killing 34 
men of their own and causing us, too, 
some losses. This unit was close to the 
enemy for the first time. I called to 
the officers to use their whistles, which 
gradually stopped this concert. 

During the night of August 24-25, 
1914, the 60th Infantry Brigade (with 
the 105th Infantry) had advanced in 
pursuit to Raon L’Etape at the 
Meurthe, after having successfully 
stormed Badonvillers. At about mid- 
night I requested and obtained from 
the 30th Infantry Division its infantry 
for the purpose of exploiting the day’s 
success and overrunning Raon L’Etape, 
thereby also forcing the passages over 
the Meurthe, a maneuver which would 
have been very costly in blood the 
next day. In order to prevent the 
dreaded fire panics, the attack was or- 





“Everybody cease firing!’ and “Assemble.” 


ganized with secant development of 
rifle fire. The rifles were to be un. 
loaded, and bayonets were to be fixed. 
The staff of the 60th Infantry Brigade 
followed the second foremost company. 
The surprise succeeded without losses. 
We gained the heights the other side 
of the Meurthe as planned. This kind 
of a solution of a night attack would 
have been treated with disdain if pre. 
sented by a student of the war 
academy. In the reality of war, how- 
ever, it was successful. The measures 
to be taken result from the sensing of 
the leader and from the situation of 
the battle in which he lives. 
Gradually, as war experience in- 
creases, minds become calm. Battle 
situations that certainly could give 
cause for panics are calmly met. For 
example, in the battle of Ypres the 
staff of the 60th Infantry Brigade 
found itself early in November, 1914, 
west of Gheluwelt, close to the fighting 
troops engaged in grave battle. The 
enemy attacked our exposed right. 
With the staff were 30 to 40 runners 
and cyclists for communication with 
the three regiments of the front. 
These men, in spite of the seriousness 
of the situation, sang while cooking a 
pig killed by shrapnel. The brigade 
commander inquired the cause of the 
odd hilarity. One man_ replied: 
‘* Where the General and we have been. 
there everything has always come off 
well.’’ What a contrast with the ex- 
periences at the beginning of the war. 
The War has taught us not to be- 
lieve panic-news, but to investigate 
ealmly and to act firmly. Then the 
panicky sentiment evaporates quickly. 
We—leaders and troops—have agreed 
that ‘‘There are no desperate situa- 
tions, there are only men in despair, 
and no brave man belongs to them.”’ 





Future Responsibilities of the 
Coast Artillery Corps 


Gen. C. P. SUMMERALL 


OAST defense has been a part of 

a @ our country’s development from 
the earliest days. The old Duteh fort 

on lower Broadway was the beginning 

of New York City. The British and 
French early guarded the Lake routes 

and the harbors. The Colonists fell 

heir to the guns and the defenses in 
their earliest military operations. The 
location of General Knox’s guns from 
Ticonderoga that drove the British 
fleet from Boston Harbor will ever be 
an historic spot. In the years that 
followed the Revolution the value of 
harbor defenses was quickly forgotten. 
The result was to leave the harbors un- 
protected. Never has there been a 
more humiliating spectacle than the 
helplessness of Mr. Jefferson when for 
two years the President’s Non-inter- 
course Proclamation and the Embargo 
Aets of Congress were held in con- 
tempt by foreign countries, and British 
ships sailed defiantly in and out of 
New York harbor impressing our citi- 
zens and taking our supplies. When 
the War of 1812 began, the merchants 
and professional men of New York 
City worked with their own hands on 
Governor’s Island to establish a tem- 
porary earthwork. From that whole- 
some lesson there grew the old stone 
forts that one sees on both sides of 
every harbor entrance on our coasts 
which in their day proclaimed to the 
world the inviolability of our shores. 
lt is signifieant that the greatest of 
these, ereeted on the Dry Tortugas for 





the protection of our Gulf coasts, was 
named for the most pacifist of Presi- 
dents who became a convert to na- 
tional defense through humiliation and 
the impotency of the government. 
These old works have long since be- 
come obsolete and have, in general, 
been replaced by modern installations, 
but they gave us our place in the fam- 
ily of nations and they paid for them- 
selves many times over by demonstrat- 
ing our sovereignty to the world. As 
master-pieces of the engineer’s art they 
will last for all time and they should 
be preserved as monuments in our 
history. 

The principles that forced their con- 
struction are as sound today as they 
were then. They have endured for 
all time and they will endure. . The 
world acclaimed Captain Mahan as a 
genius when he interpreted the obvious 
mission of navies in all history to gain 
control of the sea offensively and to 
destroy or contain the enemy’s fleet. 
It follows that all land installations 
must be the mission of the Army. Our 
fleet should be guaranteed safe anchor- 
age under the guns of our harbors, 
whether it is intact or suffering from 
reverses. At the same time an enemy 
ean not successfully invade our ter- 
ritory from overseas unless he captures 
one or more suitable harbors for bases. 
Their protection will render the 
country secure from invasion even 
though we have no fleet or the fleet 
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be destroyed. Our nation is practi- 
eally self-contained and our govern- 
ment will endure as long as our land 
forces can maintain its soil inviolate. 

With full realization of these truths, 
a sound system of harbor or coast de- 
fense to meet modern conditions was 
developed by the Endicott Board in 
1885, and it was subsequently revised 





Coast Artillerymen in Action 


to meet our insular demands by the 
Taft Board in 1905. 


and psychological conditions and the 


Due to economie 


absence of evident danger, they have 
not been re-armed with the most pow- 
erful guns of the day. This does not 
mean that they are without value. On 
the contrary, enemy ships can not 
seriously endanger us or inflict dam- 
age upon our territory unless they 
come within range of our guns, and 
within this range the ships must in- 
evitably be outclassed by the forts. 
Their is sufficient to justify 
maintaining them in condition for im- 
mediate use and to keep them equipped 
with the most improved fire control, 
searchlights, antiaircraft, 
fenses, and all 
sories. 


value 


mine de- 
other modern acces- 
The purpose was to make them 





so strong that they would never ly 
attacked, and this purpose should be 
effectively guaranteed. All have been 
included in our defense plans and thos 
which were abandoned have been yr. 
stored and provided with caretakers 
The armament will be increased an 
reinforced by railway artillery, so that 
in case of war all will be stronger than 
ever before. Mobili- 
zation plans provide 
at least one relief 
for all batteries » 
continental United 
States and 
garrisons. 
While the strength 
of the Coast Arti 
lery, reduced by 8. 
000 men after th 
War, is too small ' 
furnish anything bu‘ 
caretaking detac>. 
ments and a few fir 
ing centers, the train- 
ing of our men must 
fit everyone to exercise some comman 
or to fill a key position so that they 
may quickly incorporate in the defenses 
the man-power that would be allocate 
to them for war. It must be admitted 


overseas 


that many of them present a mournfu 
spectacle in their neglected conditio 
While the forts of the earlier period 0! 
our history were symbols of the virility 
of our race, the present conditions ar 
not evidences of decline in our nations 
strength. Whatever the ultimate en 
may be, it is ineumbent upon thos 
responsible for the results of a resor 
to arms to preserve them in such 2 
manner that they may vindicate then 
selves whatever the disadvantages may 
be. 


As was the case after the Revolu- 


tion, the public mind has forgotten 1 


gyn! 
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significant and even the determining 
part performed by coast defenses in 
the World War. Through ignorance 
or failure to eredit their performance, 
it isa common fallacy to belittle shore 


hatteries and to class them as obsolete. 
Any account of the Gallipoli campaign 
will tell how a few hastily mounted 
and medioere guns in connection with 
some crude mines denied the Dar- 
danelles to the British fleet. The re- 
peated attacks of the ships resulted 
loss, and even the Queen 
Elizabeth, with the most powerful guns 
afloat, was held so far from the shore 
batteries that her fire was ineffective. 
This performance alone changed the 
fate of the campaign and the course 
of the War. 


only in 


For four years the German fleet rode 
safely at anchor behind the guns at 
Heligoland and the defenses of the 
Kiel Canal when its destruction would 
have changed the War. So over- 
whelming was the advantage of these 
fortifications to the Germans that the 
Allies required the Germans in the 
Treaty of Peace to raze every vestige 
of the Heligoland works in order to 
eliminate them as a factor in any fu- 
ture conflict. 

The submarine hornet’s nest at Zee- 
brugge gave the Germans an inesti- 
mable advantage in the operations of 
their submarines in the Channel. Yet 
the guns in improvised shore batteries 
defied the most daring and spectacular 
raids of the British navy to destroy it. 
Again the course of the War was 
changed by their existence. 

Our fortifications have cost $250,- 
(00,000.00 and they could not be re- 
placed today for $400,000,000.00. They 
are worth every cent of their cost and 
maintenanee, and they would not fail 
to perform a determining part in a 


war involving our extensive coasts and 
our insular territories. 

While the World War did not in- 
clude our coast defenses, it created a 
new mission for which the scientific 
training of the Coast Artillery pecu- 
liarly fitted it. Railway and tractor- 
drawn heavy artillery made their ap- 
pearance with the stabilized lines and 
the attacks on land fortifications, and 
later with the mobile armies. Thanks 
to the heavy material and equipment 
obtained abroad, our Coast Artillery 
performed a distinguished part in the 
operations. Since the War it has logic- 
ally retained this equipment, and it 
now constitutes a part of our mobile 
forces and a reinforcement of the fixed 
defenses. Many harbors have grown 
in importance and require additional 
guns. Some require re-arming, and 
possible landing beaches must be de- 
fended against convoy warships and 
landing operations from _ transports. 
All of these necessities can happily be 
supplied by the Coast Artillery when 
men are provided. The development 
of fire control systems and equipment 
and skill in mobility employment and 
service of this armament are a task 
that the Coast Artillery must meet. 

The World War created another as 
well as a new role in the antiaircraft 
artillery. Again, our Coast Artillery 
was naturally selected for this highly 
technical and specialized arm. Its im- 
portance has immensely increased since 
the War and its necessity is unques- 
tioned. While an antiaircraft pro- 
gram should have been a necessary 
corollary to the Air Corps program, 
such a procedure has not been adopted. 
Thanks to the ingenuity and profes- 
sional zeal of our officers, praise- 
worthy progress has been made in the 
development of guns, fire control, 
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listening devices, and _ search-lights. 
Antiaircraft armament constitutes one 
of our most urgent needs and stands 
as our first priority in the develop- 
ment and rearmament program. Our 
mobilization plans provide for num- 
erous batteries, all of which must be 
manufactured in time of peace since, 
unlike other armament, little of value 
remained from the War. 

While there is no extensive trans- 
ition in method from the service of 
fixed defense armament to that of rail- 
way and tractor heavy artillery, there 
is a completely different method in the 
service of antiaircraft weapons. Every 
officer and soldier of the Regular Coast 
Artillery would be required as com- 


A, 
manders or instructors for a war-tin. 
army, and they must be available fy, 
assignment to any one of the thre 
categories of the armament. Orden 
have, therefore, been issued requiring 
all coast artillery to be trained por. 
mally in the use of antiaireraft gun 
and equipment in addition to th 
fixed defenses. 

From the above you will readily se» 
something of my vision of the futur 
responsibilities and mission of the 
Coast Artillery Corps. It has enters 
upon a new stage of development 
which requires the highest standards 
of performance, and affords great op. 
portunities for usefulness. 


D 


Modern Maxims 
Capt. M. B. Driscoiy, O.R.C. 


When a nation cannot float a loan, it cannot float 


ships. 


When you talk like a fool, you have one advantage 
—you can understand yourself. 
If our Fathers had been soft souls, we should still 


be drinking tea. 


When the Grand Monarch was the state, he meant 


the state of war. 


Bold knights did not play golf all day. 
A merchant marine is all right, when merchants 


do not try to run it. 
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a AR means fightin’ and fight- 

W in’ means killin’’’. Thus 
did Nathan Bedford Forrest, lieuten- 
ant general of the Confederate army, 
give to war a definition more exact, 
if longer, than Sherman’s. Perhaps 
the homely aphorisms of Forrest are 


the better known than the record of his 
ered military achievements. For few in- 
nent deed are those who really know this 
ards man Forrest, who brought to the con- 
op. flict of the Civil War a military talent 


that flamed at times into genius. Wyeth, 
among writers, is the final authority 
on Forrest, and his book is a storehouse. 
But Forrest remains a legend and 
general knowledge of his work is 
meagre. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest was born in 
Bedford County, Tennessee, in 1821, 
and while quite young, moved with his 
family to the recently vacated Indian 
lands in Mississippi. His early life 
was that of the other boys on ‘the 
frontier, with the added cares and re- 
sponsibilities of the fatherless eldest 
son. Even on the very outpost of 
civilization there was to be had, prob- 
ably, more schooling than Forrest got. 
But, whatever the cause, he learned 
little beyond the fundamentals of read- 
ing, writing and eiphering. There re- 
main very few specimens of his hand- 
writing. ‘‘I never see a pen but what 
I think of a snake,’’ he said. But it 
'S a grave mistake to think of Forrest 
as an uncouth, ignorant fellow. At the 
time of his entry into the war (when 
he was forty) he was a man of mature 
knowledge, of more than ordinary 








Nathan Bedford Forrest 


Capt. Gro. P. Winton, Field Artillery 


wealth, and an official in the municipal 
government of Memphis. 

General Forrest was of powerful 
physique, six feet tall and with small 
hands and feet. His swarthy face re- 
lieved by light blue eyes that were 
peculiar in that they changed shape 











He did not drink 


when he was angry. 
or use tobacco, but no mule skinner 
had a larger profane vocabulary than 
Forrest. 


Notwithstanding his experience with 
the slave trade and the low type of 
men connected with that type of busi- 
ness, Forrest, by association with peo- 
ple possessed of more formal education 
than his own and by reading, had de- 
veloped for himself a culture, sound 
if quaint; yet he was ever ill at ease 
in educated company, and keenly con- 
scious of his own limitations. He used 
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excellent, if stilted English, save in 
moments of high excitment when he 
would lapse into the idioms of the 
frontier. 


The orders and correspondence 
signed by Forrest, that remain in the 
official records were dictated by him 
to staff officers who have testified that 
Forrest could detect grammatical errors 
and ambiguities in a document upon 
having it read aloud. The General 
would refer to an awkward expression 
as not having ‘‘the right pitch.’’ But 
Forrest had a style of his own. For 
instance, he insisted on the use of cer- 
tain words that he considered exact: 
fetch for carry, and betwizt for be- 
tween. And what is more important, 
he would not let words hide his mean- 
ing. 

So much for Forrest as a man of 
letters. It is by his skill at arms that 
the unusual nature of Forrest’s genius 
is best indicated. In both strategy and 
tactics Forrest developed his talent so 
that he was ranked among the great 
by no less an authority than Lord Wol- 
seley. Gen. Dabney H. Maury who 
knew Forrest, has said, ‘‘ Forrest will 
stand as the great exponent of the 
power of the mounted riflemen to figh. 
with the revolver when mounted and 
with the rifle on foot. His troops were 
not dragoons who fought indifferently 
on foot or horseback, nor were they 
eavalry who fought only mounted and 
with sabers. Few of his commands even 
wore sabers, save some of his officers 
who wore them as a badge of rank. 
None of Forrest’s men could use the 
saber.’’ 


Forrest joined the Confederate army 
as a private in Captain Josiah White’s 
Tennessee Mounted Rifles, in June, 
1861, but citizens of Memphis soon ob- 
tained his discharge in order that he 


might command a battalion of mounted 
rangers, 650 rank and file. This out. 
fit was armed and equipped by Forres 
himself, who went on a shopping trip 
to the semi-hostile city of Louisville 
bought what he needed for the bat. 
talion and brought it back himself t 
Memphis. 

The first duty assigned to Lieutep. 
ant Colonel Forrest and his new bat. 
talion in the fall of 1861 was with the 
Confederate army holding the general 
line east and west through Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. The capitulation of 
Fort Donelson, February, 1862, after 
the water batteries had driven off the 
Union gunboats, and following the dis. 
tinet success of the Confederates on 
the first day, remains one of the mys- 
teries of the Civil War. There were 
many in the garrison who had no in- 
clination to surrender—chief of these, 
and most emphatic in his refusal, was 
Forrest. 


From the records, it appears that 
Forrest was the only field officer who 
knew that the Union troops did not 
surround the fort. In the midnight 
conference of general officers and regi- 
mental commanders before the sur- 
render, he insisted that troops could 
wade through the back waters and 
escape. And when he saw that none 
would join him, he sent word to his 
own troop commanders to rouse their 
men, saddle up and be ready to mov 
out at dawn. At daylight, without 
hindrance either from the high water 
or the enemy’s troops, he led his bat- 
talion out of the post and after two 
days, to Nashville. 


Forrest used every horse and wagol 
that could be had in Nashville and 
hauled to the railway stations hu- 
dreds of boxes of clothing and other 
Nearly 1,000 wagon loads, 


supplies. 
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or 200,000 pounds of ‘*‘meat,’’ (bacon) 
were saved. For fear that railway cars 
might not be available Forrest ordered 
all ammunition hauled eight miles 


south of town to a safe place, and 
left Nashville as the Union advance 
guard entered. 

The Union was earrying the war into 


hostile territory, and the re-inforce- 
ments to Grant’s army, moving slowly 
up the Tennessee River, brought on 
the next attack by the Confederates, 
at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. The battle 
changed from a Confederate success 
the first day into a Confederate dis- 
aster on the second, when the death 
of General Albert Sydney Johnson be- 
eame known to the troops. The attack 
wavered, stopped, became a retreat, 
and then a rout, and the army streamed 
southward towards Corinth, Missis- 
sippi. 

Forrest, with 350 men, was detailed 
to cover the retreat of the panic- 
stricken Confederates. Here indeed 
was real war for the beginner. No 
instructor had taught Forrest the tech- 
nique of rear guard action. He chose 
a position on a ridge skirted in front 
by a ereek. The 350 men, less horse- 
holders, were posted on this ridge, 
which the Union advance guard under- 
took to assault with two battalions of 
cavalry and a regiment of infantry. 
At the crossing of the creek, there was 
considerable confusion as the Union 
officers re-formed their lines for the 
attack; and at this moment Forrest 
mounted and led the Confederates in 
a counter-attack. The blow was so 
vigorous and unexpected that the whole 
Federal forees fled and were consider- 
ably cut up by the Confederate cav- 
alry’s mounted five. The Federal pur- 
sult was effeetively checked—and For- 
rest had learned the value of the 





counter-attack as a defensive weapon, 
even if he did-get a painful wound in 
the action. Forrest certainly perceived 
in this and subsequent battles the value 
of a good mounted attack under cir- 
cumstances such as these. 

With the Confederate army extri- 
eated from Shiloh, there was nothing 
more of major action for Forrest in 
northern Mississippi, and in June, 1862 
he was informed of his prospective 
promotion to the grade of brigadier 
general and his assignment to the com- 
mand of the cavalry around Chatta- 
nooga. He proceeded to that place 
with two or three officers and eight 
or ten men. This was the first of a 
series of incidents that followed him 
through his army career, each depriv- 
ing him of one command and giving 
him the task of organizing a new one. 


The morale of his new brigade was 
poor. It had been defeated recently 
in a skirmish in the Sequatchie Valley, 
and the men were keenly conscious of 
their lack of equipment and training 
for combat. The troops were essen- 
tially sound, however, and Forrest pro- 
posed active duty as a training scheme 
and the enemy as a source of supply 
for the needed equipment. Accord- 
ingly, on July 8, 1862 Forrest led 1,000 
men to Altamont, passed near Sparta 
(Tennessee) and was there joined by 
Colonel Morrison with 300 additiona! 
men. The scouts had reported the 
Nashville and Chattanooga railway 
clear of large bodies of enemy troops 
except at Murfreesboro, which was 
held in foree. 

The Union commanders were aware 
of Forrest’s presence in middle Tennes- 
see, but did not credit him with rapid 
movement. Therefore the attack that 
he made at dawn July 13, 1862, on 
Murfreesboro was a real surprise. The 
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1,765 Union troops soon surrendered, 
among the prisoners being the com- 
manding general (Crittenden) him- 
self. The supplies that Forrest cap- 
tured included 1,200 stands of small 
arms, 4 guns, 40 wagons, 600 horses, 
and rations and clothing of consider- 
able value. An army inspector later 
valued the Union loss at 1,000.000 
dollars. 

For some days Forrest remained in 
middle Tennessee, dodging Union 
troops and destroying the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railway. His pres- 
ence was the cause of panic among 
the Union civil authorities in Nash- 
ville. On July 15, 1862 General Buell 
wired Halleck, ‘‘The worst feature of 
Forrest’s attack was the interruption 
of the Chattanooga railway just com- 
pleted.”’ 

The raid into Middle Tennessee was 
considered by Confederate officers a 
rash venture. On the Union side Buell 
considered it such a threat against his 
communications that he decided to 
withdraw to the Ohio, and once his 
retreat was well under way, Forrest 
rejoined Bragg, September 3, 1862, 
who was slowly following Buell through 
Tennessee and Kentucky. A _ small 
force, properly maneuvered and fought, 
foreed the retreat of an army. 

The cavalry on the Confederate left 
of this advance was Forrest’s com- 
mand. He harassed and delayed the 
enemy day after day. But Bragg re- 
fused to bring on a general engage- 
ment, despite numerous opportunities 
for attack on the elongated Federal 
columns, discovered and pointed out 
by Forrest. Particularly mystifying 
was the failure of Bragg to follow up 
the advantage of the Union panic 
caused by Forrest’s charge at Mun- 
fordsville, Kentucky, at the very gates 
of Louisville. 


a 


Forrest was openly critical of his 
army commander, and as a result was 
ordered relieved, and sent back to Ten. 
nessee (Murfreesboro) with a nuecleys 
of four companies and his staff to 
organize and train a new brigade with 
which to harass the Federal garrison 
left at Nashville by Buell. 


The fall and early winter of 18(2. 
1863 were passed in and around La 
Vergne and Murfreesboro, with secout- 
ing trips and skirmishes to harden the 
troops. Forrest’s new brigade enjoyed 
none of the fruits of the Kentucky 
campaign, and orders for a raid into 
western Tennessee in December 1862, 
found the brigade with scant ammuni- 
tion and poor arms. 


Despite his official protest that his 
troops were in no condition for such 
duty, and that the severe winter weath- 
er might be an impassable obstacle, 
General Forrest proceeded with his 
preparations. The raid involved the 
crossing of the Tennessee River in 
flood-time. There was the hazard that 
the Union gun-boats might catch him 
on the stream, or the enemy’s troops 
strike him while he was astride the 
river. 


The problem that faced Forrest was 
to cross a wide river, patrolled by gun- 


boats and guarded by an active and 


well-equipped enemy, the crossing to 
be made without the use of a bridge, 
train or pontoon equipment; once over, 
to live and fight and destroy im a land 
full of hostile troops, bounded east, 
west and north by rivers; and with the 
enemy’s garrisons connected by tele- 
graph. Having accomplished the de- 
struction of supply bases and lines of 
communication, the second phase of 
the problem was to get back across the 
same river into comparative security; 
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the whole operation was to be in the 
dead of winter, and with little coopera- 
tion from other Confederate forces. 
On December 5, 1862, General For- 
rest arrived at Clifton on the eastern 


bank of the Tennessee, at the head of 
a column of 2,000 cavalry with a few 
attached guns. A detachment had 
preceded him and built two flatboats 
from the materials nearest at hand. 
Watchers for Federal gun-boats were 
posted and the work of ferrying the 
command began at once. Each flat- 
boat could carry only twenty-five men 
and horses, but the entire brigade was 
across by December 17, and the enemy 
informed (by Forrest’s own 
scouts) that the Confederates were in 
western Tennessee. General Sherman 
is quoted as saying et that time, ‘‘I 
rather suspect it is a design to draw 
us back from our purpose of getting 
to Vicksburg.’’ 


was 


The news spread rapidly, and For- 
rest’s forees grew in numbers at each 
report. One estimate of ‘3,000 in- 
fantry, 800 cavalry and six guns,’’ was 
wired along and generally believed cor- 
rect. But with the blow that Forrest 
dealt the Union forees under Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll (who was cap- 
tured), in the battle at Lexington, 
these estimates were revised and For- 
rest’s army was reckoned at ‘‘10,000 
to 20,000.’’ 


In the very presence of the enemy, 
Forrest divided his command and men- 
aced the town of Jackson, which was 
held by a large Union garrison, and 
captured in quick succession Hunting- 
don, Trenton, and Union City. Soon 
all the garrisons along the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, from Jackson, Tennes- 
see, to Moseow, Kentucky, were de- 
stroyed. So well torn up was the line, 
besides, that it remained in that con- 


dition until the end of the war, and 
foreed the Union supply system to the 
use of river transportation, exclusively. 

The Union army commander, Grant, 
ordered Forrest ‘‘annihilated,’’ and 
troops moved swiftly to carry out the 
task, not neglecting to cut off Forrest’s 
retreat by posting 1,500 cavalry oppo- 
site Clifton. Forrest then re-united 
his command, and in an attack from 
three directions at Parker’s Cross 
Roads checked the pursuit by the larg- 
est body of troops, and began his 
march to Clifton. 


The hostile cavalry and gunboats 
had cleared the river of all boats, but 
missed Forrest’s home-made ferries, 
for he had sunk them. His advance 
detachment eluded the hostile cavalry, 
raised the boats, and had them ready 
when the brigade arrived and broke 
through the enemy to the river. 


This time the crossing was made 
more quickly, for the horses were made 
to swim. On January 3, 1863 all but 
the very last of the rear guard were 
across, A few stragglers were captured 
by the Federals. 


Thus the raid ended. Forrest with 
2,000 poorly equipped troops in the 
dead of winter, had made two river 
erossings, had killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured 1,500 men, had marched hun- 
dreds of miles on poor roads, dragging 
his wagons and artillery through the 
mud, had destroyed rail and wire com- 
munications from Jackson to the Ken- 
tucky state line, and had _ upset, 
for a time at least, the plans for the 
Vicksburg campaign. On January 2, 
1863, from Washington, Halleck wired 
Grant, ‘‘I think no more troops should 
be sent against Vicksburg. Concen- 
trate and hold only the more impor- 
tant points.’’ The blow against Grant’s 
communications had been fully as vio- 
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lent as the one Forrest had dealt Buell 
in the summer before, but Grant did 
not fall back as Buell had done. 


Nevertheless, the Confederate army 
commander, Bragg, hoped to strike an- 
other blow at Federal communications 
that would be effective. Accordingly, 
the cavalry of Wheeler and Forrest, 
under the command of Wheeler, 
marched against and assaulted the 
Union forces in and around Dover and 
Fort Donelson. This was on January 
26, 1863, when Forrest’s men had had 
less than three weeks’ rest. The weather 
was bitterly cold, and the supplies, 
particularly ammunition, were inade- 
quate. The attack was poorly timed, 
the ammunition quickly spent, and the 
Confederates were forced to retire. 
Forrest was furious and told Wheeler 
that he would never again serve under 
him. 

This was the beginning of a rivalry, 
not to say a feud, between the two 
cavalrymen in the Confederate Army 
of Tennessee which lasted to the very 
end of the war. There is little ques- 
tion that Forrest was keenly conscious 
of his own limitations as both a book 
soldier and a gentleman in comparison 
with Wheeler, and the growing con- 
tempt that Forrest felt for book sol- 
diers did not contribute to the snb- 
ordination that he owed both Wheeler 
and Bragg as military superiors and 
competent soldiers. Forrest’s growing 
insubordination against Bragg was 
later to flame into open denunciation. 
But at no time did Forrest permit any 
relaxation of his own discipline to- 
ward his own subordinates. 

On April 31, 1863, the Federals, no 
doubt impressed by Confederate suc- 
cess in like maneuvers, prepared a 
mounted raid upon Bragg’s line of 
communications which extended from 


Chattanooga to the base at Rome 
Georgia. Col. Abel D. Streight of the 
5lst Indiana Regiment was ordered ty 
assemble a picked force of 2,000 men 
and proceed from Nashville, by river 
to Eastport in northern Mississippi, 
there disembark and move across the 
northern parts of Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia to Rome, and destroy the 
base there. 


The route was through the foothills 
of the mountains and among a civil 
population largely hostile to the Con. 
federacy. It was even hoped that r- 
eruits might be induced to join 
Streight’s command. Curiously 
enough, infantrymen were selected for 
the raiders, and mules chosen as 
mounts. The whole expedition was to 
be screened by Dodge, operating from 
Corinth with a division. 

The troops arrived at Eastport where 
several thousand mules had been as- 
sembled. The animals were restless 
and noisy and kept up a continuous 
braying. Streight’s Doughboys had 
great difficulty in mounting the brutes, 
and were quite unprepared for the 
first blow that the enemy struck—a 
general stampede of the mules, by 4 
few yelling Confederates. Severai 
days were spent in gathering up the 
animals, but at last the ‘‘ Jackass Cav- 
alry,’’ rather sullen and disgruntled 
under the jibes of other soldiers, got 
under way, April 21, 1863. The move- 
ment was promptly reported by the 
Rebel intelligence service. 

Forrest, in middle Tennessee, was 
ordered to reinforce Roddy who was 
in contact with Dodge’s sereen. 0 
April 26, Forrest was across (soutl 
of) the Tennessee River, having left 
one regiment and a gun on the north- 
ern bank with orders to advance t0 
the west and threaten the Union rear. 
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On the same day Streight left the pro- At last, 18 miles from Rome, 


tection of Dodge and struck off south 
and east on his march. 

It was the 28th before Forrest 
learned definitely of Streight’s depart- 
ure, and the Confederate’s orders were 
quickly issued—Roddy to attack 
Dodge's rear, the remainder under 
Forrest to take up the pursuit of 
Streight. 

For the pursuit the best horses and 
harness were selected, the artillery was 
double-teamed, three days’ rations 
were cooked, and two days’ forage is- 
These details are mentioned be- 
cause they were carefully prescribed 
by Forrest himself (as was his habit), 
among other preparations such as 
shoeing of the horses. The inspections 
to cheek any omission or delinquencies 
were not delegated by Forrest to a 
subordinate—he made them himself. 

By April 30 Forrest had closed up 
on his quarry. This contact was never 
again lost. Forrest and his troopers 
fully understood the situation; the 
whole supply system of Bragg’s army 
at Chattanooga was at stake, and the 
odds were against the pursuers, 1500 
against 2000. Ambush followed am- 
bush, but in the ineessant conflict 
Streight made the mistake of using 
most of his foree as a rear-guard, 
neglecting to give his men rest; while 
Forrest used only part of his brigade 
and allowed the greater number of the 
men and animals to rest at intervals, 
and when rested, had them close up on 
the Union troops that marched more 
slowly each day because of fatigue 
Nevertheless, Forrest’s command 
dwindled away as the result of the 
killing paee, and the road at his back 
all the way to Gadsden was full of 
stragglers, dismounted and leading 
worn-out horses. 


sued. 


Streight turned for his last stand and 
Forrest demanded his _ surrender. 
Streight wanted to fight, but his of- 
ficers urged surrender; and after a 
parley during which Forrest had his 
artillery driven around and around 
through a gap in the trees—an old 
trick—Streight formally laid down his 
arms and turned over to the Confeder- 
ates 1466 officers and men, the ad- 
vanee guard of 300 coming back and 
yielding later. To receive the sur- 
render Forrest had no more than 500 
men present, the rest were stragglers 
on the road behind him. 

Confederate victory at Chicamauga 
in September, 1863 was barren, largely 
for the reason that Bragg did not ex- 
ploit his advantage and seize Chatta- 
nooga from the demoralized Union 
troops of Rosecrans. Forrest’s cav- 
alry fought dismounted and earned 
compliments from Gen. D. H. Hill. 
fresh from the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, who admitted that he must re- 
vise his pet saying ‘‘that you never 
see a dead man with spurs on.”’ 
‘*Early on the day after the battle,”’ 
General Hill wrote, ‘‘Forrest was in 
the saddle urging pursuit—‘every 
hour is worth a thousand men,’ ran 
a message from Forrest, who observed 
the Federal rout.’’ Forrest was furi- 
ous when nothing was done to pursue 
the Union troops, and openly criticised 
Bragg; he was promptly relieved and 
notified of his tentative assignment 
subordinate to Wheeler. It is said that 
Forrest’s troops fired the first and last 
shots in this bloody battle of the West. 

Forrest went at once to see Bragg 
and entered his tent. There is little 
question that Forrest said in sub- 
stance what was reported by one of his 
officers, who later became a minister, 
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but certainly all the remarks are not 
saved to history. There is secant rec- 
ord of profanity: ‘‘You commenced 
your cowardly and contemptible perse- 
cution of me soon after the battle of 
Shiloh. You robbed me of my com- 
mand in Kentucky and gave it to one 
of your favorites—men that I armed 
and equipped. Because I would not 
fawn on you as others did, you drove 
me into West Tennessee in winter with 
a second brigade that I had organized, 
half armed and without sufficient am- 
munition. You did it to ruin me and 
my career, and now you have taken 
these brave men from me. I have 
stood your meanness as long as I in- 
tend to. You have played the part of 
a damned scoundrel and are a coward, 
and if you were any part of a man I 
would slap your jaws and force you 
to resent it. If you ever try to inter- 
fere with me again or cross my path, 
it will be at the peril of your life.’’ 

There was no reprimand for For- 
rest as a result of his remarks. Bragg 
did not even report the disrespectful 
tirade. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that both Bragg and Wheeler were 
afraid of Forrest ; apparently they con- 
sidered him an uncouth fellow from 
whom simple courtesy might not be 
expected. 

Instead of an acceptance of the res- 
ignation that Forrest had forwarded, 
he received a promotion with an as- 
signment to command the cavalry in 


‘northern Mississippi, and authority to 


recruit his new command. With his 
escort, a few of the organizations of 
his old brigade and some artillery as 
a nucleus, Forrest took station and 
proceeded with the task of building up 
a new brigade from the small and 
seattered bands of ‘‘recruiting par- 
ties’? and plain bushwhackers. For- 





































































rest made free use of the draft, though 
he reposed little trust in conscripts. 
Deserters were executed if caught. 
The new brigade grew in numbers, 

Sherman at Vicksburg planned a 
movement on Forrest that would force 
a battle. He moved out from Vicks. 
burg with 20,000 men toward Meri- 
dian, where he planned to unite with 
Gen. S. Smith marching from Memphis 
with 7,500, the two forces to join and 
erush Forrest. Smith was annoyed 
by Confederate cavalry skirmishers 
all the way from Memphis; but he was 
quite unprepared for the furious three- 
sided attack that Forrest made upon 
him at Okolona with 2,J0 men. After 
three days of fighting Smith retreated 
to Memphis, having done Forrest the 
bitter damage of killing his youngest 
and favorite brother, Col. Jeffrey For- 
rest, February 22, 1864. There had 
been a short pause in the battle while 
the commander bowed his head in the 
grief that overwhelmed him; then he 
mounted and led the attack that broke 
completely the Union resistance. 

The summer of 1864 brought many 
changes in the troop dispositions. 
Sherman, now in command of the 
Union army moving slowly towards 
Atlanta, was uneasy about his com- 
munications. ‘‘Keep Forrest away 
from me and I will attend to John- 
son,’’ he wrote. In June, 1864, he 
ordered Sturgis to move against For- 
rest. The battle that followed # 
Brice’s Cross Roads, June 10, 1864, 
was decisive. ‘‘I found Sturgis just 
as I expected,’’ said Forrest, ‘‘stretched 
out for seven miles along the road.” 
The Confederates first attacked the 
cavalry and then the infantry as it 
elosed up. The loss that Sturgis suf- 
fered in this battle was 2,600 killed, 
wounded, or captured—just a_ little 
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more than the entire strength of For- 
rest’s brigade. The vietors armed and 
equipped themselves from the plunder. 
“Strngis knew that Lee and I were 
separated and he thought that, aecord- 
ing to the book and rule, I would not 
dare to try a foreed march and a battle 
on a seorehing hot day with a handful 
of men,’’ was Forrest’s comment on the 
tactics involved in the battle. 

The decisive defeat of Forrest and 
S. D. Lee at Harrisburg by Gen. A. J. 
Smith, July 14-16, 1864, cannot fairly 
be charged to Forrest, as he was op- 
posed to giving battle. But in August, 
1864, as an antidote for the Harrisburg 
defeat, Forrest made his raid on Mem- 
phis and entered the town to the very 
quarters of the Union general, who fled 
in his night shirt to escape capture. 
The Federal General Sturgis remarked, 
‘They removed me because I couldn’t 
keep Forrest out of west Tennessee, 
but my sueecessor couldn’t keep him out 
of his bedroom !’’ 

The next move of Forrest was a raid 
upon Athens, Alabama, and the cap- 
ture of the garrison, and destruction 
of 75 miles of railroad north of that 
place. This was such a threat against 
Sherman’s communication that 30,000 
troops were ordered out in pursuit. 
The pressure of hostile troops forced 
Forrest away from the railways and 
back across the Tennessee River, but 
did not end his menace to the com- 
munication system. 

Early in November, 1864, Forrest 
suddenly appeared opposite Johnson- 
ville, Tennessee, and opened fire on the 
base and railroad there. The gun- 
boats on duty in that vicinity did not 
hinder his attack, and when the Con- 
federates erossed the river to finish the 
work of destruction they found three 
ariied steamboats that had been aban- 
















































doned. The loss in supplies to the 
Federals was estimated at 6,000,000 
dollars; but the blow against Sher- 
man’s communication system was too 
late, as that officer had already cut 
loose from Atlanta and was well on 
his march through Georgia, living off 
the country. 

The next duty assigned to Forrest 
was with the advance guard of Hood’s 
army, bound on its forlorn hope—to 
attack and defeat Thomas in Tennessee, 
an operation chosen by Hood instead 
of pursuit of Sherman. The hope 
vanished with the final defeat of Hood 
at Nashville in December, 1864, which 
followed hard upon his check by Scho- 
field at Franklin the month before. 

This disaster to the Confederate 
armies at Nashville was overwhelming. 
Of the 30,000 or so Confederates en- 
gaged, the Union forces killed or ecap- 
tured 15,000, and the battle became a 
stampede for the southern passes in 
the hills that surround the town. While 
it is hard to understand why Hood 
loitered in the vicinity of Nashville 
and awaited attack by Thomas and his 
large army, it is still more difficult to 
comprehend Hood’s dispositions for 
the battle that he expected and invited. 
For one thing, he made no use of his 
eavalry, but posted Forrest at Mur- 
freesboro, 30 miles away, and it was 
the rapid and skillful cavalry attack 
by the Union General Wilson thax 
broke through the Confederate left and 
turned a veteran army into a rabble. 


South of Nashville, Forrest joined 
the column and at Hood’s request 
undertook the work of saving the army, 
by commanding the rear guard. For 
this duty he had his own cavalry corps, 
largely dismounted and the infantry 
command of General Walthall—a total 
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of 5,000 men, poorly equipped, many 
even without shoes. 

The pursuit by Wilson was checked 
most effectively at Rutherford’s Creek, 
near Columbia on December 20, at 
Duck River until the 22nd, again at 
the Richland Creek line on the 24th, 
and finally at Bainbridge on the Ten- 
nessee River on December 28, 1864, 
when the last of Walthall’s infantry- 
men crossed over. The retreat had 
been well covered. Thomas, the Union 
commander, spoke of the ‘‘powerful 
rear guard, undaunted and firm, whic) 
did its work bravely to the last.’’ But 
to earn this tribute from the enemy 
Forrest made fearful demands on his 
command, fighting in the dead of win- 
ter, against an aggressive and skillful 
enemy. On the courage, endurance and 
self sacrifice of the rear guard, rested 
the very existence of Hood’s beaten 
army. For ten days Forrest’s troops 
presented the only organized and mo- 
bile front to the pursuing Federals. 

What remained of the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee, was sent away to 
Georgia or ordered to recruit and refit 
at Tupelo, Mississippi. General For- 
rest was promoted to the grade of lieu- 
tenant general and placed in command 
of all cavalry in Mississippi, Alabama 
and eastern Louisiana—about 2,00) 
troops. The end was at hand and the 
last subdivision of the South was 
planned and exeeuted by Wilson, on 





his brilliant cavalry raid (Mareb. 
1865) into Alabama, so far untouched 
by the invader. 


With a few more than a thousand 
troopers to oppose Wilson’s 8,000, For. 
rest undertook to block the southwarg 
march ; but fine equipment, skillful di- 
rection and plain numerical superiority 
were too much for him. Seeing then 
the general collapse of the Confederate 
arms, Lt. Gen. Nathan B. Forrest, sur. 
rounded by his escort, rode into the 
Union Camp near Selma, Alabama, and 
surrendered, May 9, 1865—his military 
education complete, his army vanished. 


After the war, General Forrest set- 
tled down to the task of rebuilding his 
fortune. He became a most peaceable 
citizen, a member of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and, it is re- 
ported, a founder member of the Ku 
Klux Klan. For this latter activity 
he was called before one of the peren- 
nial Congressional committees with 
the hope that he might be proved 
guilty and punished. But nothing was 
proved against him. 


In October, 1877, he died, aged 56 
years, but prematurely old and wasted 
from the fire of battle that had flamed 
so high within him. He wrote no 
memoirs. For his monument there re- 
mains the record of his brilliant lead- 
ership upon a hundred hard-fought 
fields. 
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Reorganization of Infantry 


Maj. J. L. Bradley, Infantry 


N this age of progress in all lines 
| of science there may be heard now 
and then a wondering question as to 
why we don’t make use of some of 
the things that people are inventing. 

The Infantry officer looks back over 
the last decade, and finds that he is 
still using the same drill, the same 
system of marksmanship and musketry, 
the same organization, the same tacti- 
cal doctrines, ete., that he had ten years 
ago. On the faee of it it seems that 
we might find some way of applying, 
in our profession, some of the astound- 
ing scientific discoveries of the past 
thirty or forty years. Are we the only 
people in the world who stand still, or 
can we lift ourselves out of our rut and 
apply to our advantage the principles 
that seem to work so well in other 
lines of endeavor? The procession is 
moving along, and we would do well 
to keep up with it. For instance, the 
netion at large is being told that a 
column of infantry plodding along a 
dusty road in daylight is as out of 
place as a buggy on Broadway. The 
most ignorant of our laborers realizes 
that a man eannot compete with a 
machine. Our many war veterans are 
spreading the gospel that an unpro- 
tected man on foot stands little chance 
of success in advancing against an 
enemy in position. If Infantry is to 


continue to exist we must look for- 
ward, and not backwards. Remember 
Lot's wife—salt dissolves readily. 


Let us then do a little looking for- 
Ward, and see if we ean find any 
indications of possible improvement in 


the application to our arm of the new 
factor with which science is supplying 
us. 
What will be the role of Infantry in 
ward, and see if we can find any 
believes that Infantry (Infantry 
being the men who fight on foot) can 
advance solely by its own means. 
With the preponderance of artillery 
which the attack massed in the last 
war, Infantry advanced with heavy 
casualties or not at all. This was 
where the enemy’s dispositions were 
known and there was time to prepare 
the attack carefully. We do not be- 
lieve that artillery support can be 
nearly as effective in open warfare. 

The tank restored mobility to the 
attack. The early tanks were crude, 
slow-moving affairs. Now a much 
faster and more reliable tank appears 
on the horizon. It combines fire power, 
mobility, shock action, and protection. 
It will certainly play a large part in 
the next major war. The Air Corps 
is busy considering ways and means of 
increasing its effectiveness against 
ground troops. The Infantry of the 
future must consider itself a part of 
the Infantry—Artillery—Tank—Air 
Corps team. It must be organized so 
that it can play its part, be this in a 
major or a minor role. 

A great many military thinkers be- 
lieve that the next war will see forces 
wholly mechanized. Great Britain has 
had such a force for several years. The 
1928 maneuvers in England seem to 
show that, however valuable Infantry 
may be in our present scheme of 
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things, it is going to be difficult to 
graft an infantry shoot on _ the 
mechanized plant. In such a_ force 
Infantry is of value to perform 
such tasks as protecting routes of 
communication and supply establish- 
ments, guarding and_ evacuating 
prisoners, and holding bridge heads. 
Such Infantry has to be motorized. 
Since its duties are almost wholly de- 
fensive, it should be strong in de- 
fensive power, machine guns, and auto- 
matic rifles to stop personnel, and in 
antitank weapons to stop mechanized 
attacks. Its battlefield mobilities does 
not have to be great. Other than to 
protect the weapons mentioned and to 
furnish replacements for their crews, 
there is little need for riflemen. . Is 
this to be the Infantry of the future? 
In other words, are the armies of the 
future to be wholly mechanized ? 

Great Britain appears to be on the 
fence, inclining toward total mechani- 
zation. France and Italy seem to 
believe the negative. We are work- 
ing on a mechanized force, but it 
seems that we agree with France and 
Italy and believe that the use of com- 
bined Infantry divisions and a 
mechanized force is the more probable. 
To get a proper conception of this 
foree we must consider the mechanized 
force as complete in itself, all of its 
personnel, except its air forces, fight- 
ing on armored motors. The _ In- 
fantry divisions themselves will un- 
doubtedly contain mechanized ele- 
ments such as tanks and armored ears, 
but these elements should be  con- 
sidered, for action at least, as part of 
the division and not as part of the 
mechanized force. 


Let us consider the Infantry (men 
who fight on foot) in such a force on 
the march. Shall we slow down the 











































Infantry. 
rate of march of the mechanized fore nations | 
and elements to equal that of the Ip. strong 
fantry, or shall we speed up the Ip. antitank 
fantry so as to keep up with th without | 
mechanized elements? The answer is little art 
obvious—all of the Infantry must be have to 
motorized. This is especially so if the of its ov 
mechanized foree is to furnish the should b 
distant reconnaissance and counter. machine 
reconnaissance while the Infantry bases of 
divisions furnish their own _ security its assau 
and reconnaissance. It is an anachron- we can 
ism to say that the division has guns, mi 
marched 20 miles and is not capable of battalion 
further effort to-day. or inere 

In the attack we conceive the role of motorize 


the Infantry divisions to be to execute will add 
the holding attack while the me. believe 
chanized foree, perhaps supported by that the 
attached Infantry, delivers the main well. 
blow at the flanks or rear of the enemy. these wi 
The holding attack must be strong their ca 
enough both to hold the enemy in Units 
position and to attract reserves to it. for thei 
In other words, it must advance. We it is ne 
believe that this advance is possible, bility 4 
against an enemy in position, only by fantry 
the full use of mechanized means. may é 
In such an action the primary role of have 
the Infantry will be to oeeupy and hold mechan 
ground conquered by the tank and launch 
artillery, and to exploit the successes attack. 
thus gained. Even now our slow mov- enemy’ 
ing tanks have to slow up and expose or to 
themselves while waiting for the In attacki 
fantry to come up. If we are to us machin 
this tank as our mechanized element for the 
in the division, the Infantry must, in on the 
any reorganization, at least maintall gun di 
its present battlefield mobility. It Infant 
should be increased to take advantagt of batt 
of the increased speed of the new tank. guns f 
To perform the role indicated above, to res’ 
the Infantry must be strong in de compa 


fensive power. It must be prepared t to hol 


repulse counterattacks by the enemy $ 
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infantry. mechanized forees, or ecombi- 
nations of both. Henee, it must be 
¢rong in automatie weapons and 
antitank weapons. At times it will be 
without mechanized support and with 
jittle artillery support. Then it will 
have to advanee- under the protection 
To do this there 
should be within the battalion sufficient 
machine guns and mortars to establish 
hases of fire, both for the battalion and 
its assault companies. The only way 
we can add these additional machine 
guns, mortars, and antitank guns to the 
battalion and at the same time preserve 
or increase its present mobility is to 
While the added speed 
will add to their protective power, we 
believe that this is not sufficient and 
that they will have to be armored as 
well To gain their maximum use, 
these weapons should be able to fire on 
their carriers or on the ground. 


of its own fire. 


motorize them. 


Units should be organized primarily 
for their use in the attack. However, 
it is necessary to consider their suita- 
bility for the defense. In our In- 
lantry division-mechanized force we 
may expect the Infantry divisions to 
have to do the holding. The 
mechanized foree may be used to 
‘aunch the counterblow, to countier- 
attack, to seek out and attack the 
enemy 's mechanized force if he has one, 
or to attack the flanks or rear of the 
attacking foree. The additional 
machine guns necessary in the battalion 
‘or the attack will permit the battalion 
ou the defensive to build up a machine 
gun defense sufficiently strong to stop 
Infantry attacks. The antitank guns 
of battalions, supplemented by stronger 
funs from rear echelons, should be able 
'0 resist tank attacks. Reserves of 
and battalions will still have 
nd to counterattack. Their 


‘“ompanies 


to hold 


counterattack missions will become 
more unusual as the use of mechanized 
means increases. The reserves of 
brigades and higher units should in- 
elude mechanized elements so as to 
make their counterattacks effective. 

With this brief consideration of the 
future role of Infantry, let us now 
consider those criticisms of the present 
Infantry which appear to be universal. 
These are: 


The Infantry lacks mobility on 
the march and on the battlefield ; 

It is too difficult to control on 
the battlefield ; 

Suecess is too costly 
power ; 

It does not have sufficient re- 
connaissance agencies ; 

It is vulnerable to air and tank 
attacks ; 

Its organization is not uniform. 


in man 


Mobility on the march can be in- 
ereased by lessening the load carried 
by the foot-soldier and by giving him 
more speed. It seems that the present 
load has been lightened as much as 
is practicable. Speed can be gained 
only by motorization. If the Army, 
due to economy, cannot be entirely 
motorized during peace, which appears 
to be the case, our units should be 
organized so that they can be trans- 
ported on commercial motor vehicles 
such as trucks, busses, and passenger 
ears. Any tractors contemplated 
should have at least truck speed 
(modern, not eight miles per hour) or 
should be capable of easy loading and 
unloading onto and off of trucks. 

Mobility on the battlefield can be 
increased by increasing speed of 
movement and decreasing the size of 
units. Since we are talking of the 
foot-soldier we should take his speed 
as the minimum to be considered. At 
present he is slowed up by the com- 
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parative immobility of the machine 
guns, 37-mm. guns, Infantry mortars, 
and the automatie rifles. We have 
seen that more machine guns, mortars, 
and some antitank guns are desirable 
within the battalion. To have these 
present and not slow us down more, it 
is necessary that all weapons heavier 
than the rifle be motorized on cross- 
country carriers. The speed gained 
will give them more protection. 
Further protection, which is necessary, 
ean be gained by armoring these 
carriers. The weapons should be 
capable of being fired either from the 
armored carrier or from the ground. 
This mode of transportation should 
permit the gun crews to be materially 
reduced in size. Recent tests indicate 
that an automatic rifle, equal in 
mobility to the present rifle, is 
practicable. 

It appears that the best plan to gain 
mobility by decreasing the size of 
units is to decrease the size of our 
basie units, the squad and the platoon. 
It is doubtful if it is practicable for 
one man to control seven on the modern 
battlefield. The present tendency is 
to divide our squad into two or more 
groups. This is especially true with 
two automatic rifles in the squad. Ex- 
perimental firing with the new 
Pedersen automatic rifle indicates that 
a squad of five men armed with this 
rifle will have as great a fire power 
as the present squad. Such a squad 
would be more mobile and easier to 
control than our present squad. Also, 
it could be transported as a unit in 
one passenger car. It would not, of 
course, fit our archaic drill regulations, 
It seems desirable to eliminate the 
section and have the platoon leader 
exercise direct control of his squads. 
It is believed that four squads is the 


i 


maximum practicable for direct battle. 
field control. Such a platoon can easily 
be transported in one truck. : 

This reduction in size makes contro) 
easier in the squad and the platoon. 
It is not practicable to lessen the 
number of units in the company. 
battalion, or higher units. Indeed. 
we have shown that it is necessary to 
add some units to the battalion. How 
can control be made easier in these 
units? First we ean eliminate some 
of the echelons of command whieh 
appear to be unnecessary, the brigade 
and the section. 

The brigade rather than the regiment 
is selected for elimination because of 
the regimental traditions which have 
been built up and which do not exist 
for the brigades. Modernization of 
our wire and wireless means of con- 
munication would also aid control 
Command from the air for higher con- 
manders is worthy of study in this 
connection. Speed and reliability of 
transmission of messages and orders 
can be materially increased by giving 
the battalion and higher echelons 
light, cross-country armored ears (the 
British scout ear) for this purpose and 
eliminating the mounted messenger. 
The addition of these cars, would pro- 
vide additional reconnaissance meals 
to the Infantry. 

To conserve man-power we must, 4 
far as is practicable, replace men with 
machines. In other words, we mus 
mechanize. The addition of more 
machine guns, motorized and armored, 
with the corresponding reduction i 
riflemen or automatic riflemen, is 4 
step in this direction. The scheme 
having the tank deliver most of the 
shock action against an enemy i 
position is another step. If we do 
not mechanize at least this far ¥ 
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shall soon see the Infantry losing more 


men and money to a mechanized corps 
ty which Infantry will be attached for 
eertaln operations. Then indeed will 


Infantry play a subordinate role. In- 
fantry must mechanize or mechaniza- 
tion will swallow the Infantry. 

Vulnerability to air attacks can be 
decreased by inereasing our mobility, 
protecting with armor, and increasing 
our means of firing at the airplane. 
With our contemplated inerease in 
tomatic weapons and the probable 
adoption of a semi-automatic rifle, we 
should have sufficient effective _fire- 
power to protect combat troops against 
low-flying attacks from the air. It is 
our supply trains which are without 
protection. These, of course, must be 
motorized to supply motorized troops. 
The regimental supply trains should 
be given machine guns for further pro- 
tection. To insure delivery of ammu- 
nition the combat trains should be ar- 
mored and capable of movement across 
country. 

Vulnerability to tank attacks can be 
decreased by inereasing mobility, in- 
creasing our range of reconnaissance, 
increasing our quota of tanks, and 
giving to the Infantry weapons that 
will stop the tank by fire. Mobility is 
increased by motorization and me- 
Range of reconnaissance 
is increased by adding armored ears 
and a fuller use of air reconnaissance. 
While it is not the best use of tanks to 
use them against other tanks, it may be 
done. To accomplish this, and to give 
the shock power necessary, it is 
desirable to have at least a battalion 


of light or medium tanks in the In- 
fantry division. 


chanization. 


There seems to be no good reason 
why we should have the triangular 


organization in some of our echelons of 
command and the square one in others, 
as at present. Our training would be 
much simplified by having the same 
system throughout. Tactical methods 
and doctrines are largely independent 
of the strength of units, but are de- 
pendent upon the number of units. A 
lieutenant accustomed to training and 
employing three squads would not have 
nearly as much difficulty in adapting 
himself to the command of a three- 
platoon company as he would to a 
company of four or two platoons. 

The triangular organization is 
generally credited with being the more 
flexible and maneuverable than the 
square, though mathematically this is 
not true. Three units are easier to 
control than four. The three-unit 
organization gives a logical proportion 
of reserves to the lower units but too 
large a proportion to the higher ones 
if unity of command is observed. The 
triangular organization requires more 
training and better judgment of its 
leader. Mistakes are more _ readily 
rectified in the four-unit organization. 
The four-unit organization possesses 
inherent security. It is capable of 
greater maneuver, more driving power, 
and longer battle life. It permits the 
use of one unit with which to find or 
secure, and three with which to fight. 
Is it correct to teach that our advance 
guard or outpost can perform its 
functions and then be withdrawn or 
passed through, or enter the attack as 
an effective unit? It seems not; many 
of our reserves in map problems and 
maneuvers would not exist as fighting 
units in battle. 


Consideration of the above factors 
leads to the conclusion that the four- 
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unit organization is the desirable one, 
i. e— 

A squad of a corporal and four 
men; 

A platoon of four squads ; 

A company of four platoons, 
plus light machine guns; 

A battalion of four rifie com- 
panies, plus machine guns, mor- 
tars, and antitank weapons; 

A regiment of four battalions, 
plus heavier antitank weapons ; 

A division of four infantry regi- 
ments, plus auxiliary troops. 

In the interests of simplicity, let us 
have uniformity. 

It is not the intention here to go 
into the details of organization, which 
must be worked out by experiment 
involving a great number of situations, 
and with the new weapons as 


developed. The purpose of this paper 
has been to show that if Infantry js 
to retain its prestige, it must modernize 
and look to the future. It must de. 
velop new weapons and means to meet 
new weapons and conditions. It must 
maintain and increase its mobility. [i 
must, as far as is practicable, replace 
men by machines; and it can g. 
complish this only by motorizing and 
mechanizing. We must realize that 
mechanization is a fact and that unless 
Infantry keeps pace with it the role 
of Infantry is likely to be that of as. 
sisting mechanized forees. Let us be- 
troth the ‘‘Queen of Battles’’ to her 
rising rival and at least look forward 
to, and work for, ‘‘ Mechanized In. 
fantry.’’ 


D 


Modern Maxims 
Capt. M. B. Drisco.y, O.R.C. 


When you must have fans, the enemy will soon 


knoek you cold. 


When a nation neglects to raise army mules, it has 


an over supply of asses. 


A treaty should be written on rubber, so that it 
would stretch without tearing. 

A nation that is too given to statues may lose the 
ground upon which to rest them. 

Gas masks may make you sick, but gas would kill 


you. 
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Recruiting 


Captain W. H. McKer, 25TH INFANTRY 


The Prize Winning Article From The 25th Infantry 


RING up the subjeet of recruiting 
B in any gathering of officers and 
immediately a heated discussion en- 
sues. Many are the eriticisms of our 
present system and the Reeruiting 
Service becomes the target for a heavy 
fire. The loudest salvos come from 
those who have been on the receiving 
side, rather than the procuring one; 
lack of understanding of the problems 
of the Reeruiting Service causes 
strongly biased opinions. 

The chief criticism is leveled at the 
The claim is made 
inevitably result in 
standards being lowered. It appears 
that this criticism is justified, for in 
many instances the effort to secure a 
fixed quota actually has resulted in 
lowering standards. The majority of 
officers maintain that absolute adher- 
ence to standards should be carried 
out, no departures therefrom permitted 
except under extremely unusual cir- 
cumstances, and the Recruiting Service 
held strictly to such policy. Obviously 
this system would bring us a higher 


‘“quota’’ poliey. 


that this must 


type of recruit than that we now re- 
celve; but the strength of the Army 
might fall dangerously low. 


In answer to criticisms of the pres- 
ent system, it may be said that 
strength is maintained and the chaff 
is finally separated from the wheat. 
However, this separation, under the 
present practice, is a haphazard and 
somewhat eostly process. Moreover, it 
is unrevulated and the time, place, and 


manner of separation (or departure) 
all tend to produce a result that can 
hardly be classed as beneficial to the 
service. 

For example: Organizations ‘‘A’’ 
and ‘‘B’’ receive ten recruits each 
during a certain period. Organization 
‘‘A’’ is fortunate; perhaps it is also 
careful in the treatment and training 
of recruits, and at the end of the year 
has lost only one. On the other hand, 
Organization ‘‘B’’ is not quite so 
fortunate, perhaps not quite so careful 
in treatment and training, and has lost 
three of the recruits by desertion, two 
by courts-martial, and one by discharge 
for inaptitude. Result—for ‘‘A’’ ten 
per cent loss; for ‘‘B’’ sixty per 
cent loss. To blame? Who shall say? 

The Reeruiting Service says, ‘‘We 
got ‘em; you lost ’em.’’ The organi- 
zation retorts, ‘‘Poor recruits.’’ The 
indefensible aspect of the situation 
lies in the fact that the service has 
suffered a loss, and that neither the 
procurement nor the receiving agency 
will accept the responsibility. This 
condition constitutes the weakness of 
the present system. 

To carry the hypothetical example a 
bit farther: one recruiting district is 
unusually hard pressed, conditions 
being such that the procurement of 
men seems almost impossible ; whereas 
another district (although such manna 
rarely falls from the heavens) may 
fill its quota with ease. What is more 
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natural than that the first district let 
down the bars? 


Nor is the problem of recruiting 
one that is easily solved. The Army 
must be ‘‘sold’’, and the salesmanship 
must be of high quality. The personal 
element is a difficult one to judge in 
estimating whether the ‘‘applicant”’ 
or ‘‘prospect’’ is qualified to be a 
soldier—far more difficult than with 
industrial employment, where it can 
be determined whether the individual 
is suitable for certain work. It is not 
so with the Reeruiting Service. Here 
we find that judgment, based on scant 
information of the individual’s char- 
acter, knowledge, habits, and _ en- 
vironment, must determine the appli- 
cant’s acceptability. And these are all 
aside from the question of his ability 
to meet the required physical standards. 
No ‘‘yardstick’’ yet devised will aec- 
curately measure capacity for soldier- 
ing; therefore, the possession of all of 
the requisite mental, moral and physi- 
eal characteristics is by no means an 
infallible indication or promise of 
ability to succeed in the military pro- 
fession. 

Applicants for enlistment fall into 
one of three categories: suitable, un- 
suitable, and doubtful. The first named 
group is the smallest, and the last by 
far the largest. Naturally it is the 
doubtful group that constitutes the 
greatest problem for the Recruiting 
Service. Long practice enables the 
experienced recruiter to single out the 
likely prospects; but there are many 
applicants in the ‘‘doubtful’’ class 
who will puzzle even the oldest hand 
at recruiting. So much for the pro- 
curement agency. 

The receiving agency has its prob- 
lems, lots of them. Low pay, fatigue, 
surroundings, unusual character of 


service, unbalanced training, and lack 






r’ 
of recreational facilities, are only , : 
few of the conditions that militat for : 
against the probability that the recrt 
average recruit will complete the term re 
of his enlistment. Then too the Army wr 
lacks some of the glamor that sur. wale 
rounds our sister services; Adventure pani 
and Action do not stand out as prom. pani 


inently as they might, for the simple 
reason that the haunts of these two 
chaps are far from most of our present 
garrisons. Ours is a routine and 
businesslike existence and John So. 
dier ‘‘hits the ball on the nose’’ with 
considerable regularity. We might 
offer those who are most deserving the 
opportunity to transfer to foreign 
service; and certainly the deserving 
soldier should be afforded such op- 
portunity upon reenlistment. In other 
words we might make the ‘‘Earn, 
Learn and Travel’’ come true. 


How are we to remedy the situa- 
tion? The problem is complex and it is 
hardly conceivable that it will ever be 
solved to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


This much is certain: the existing 
arrangement is the origin of many of 
our ills and the manner of its function- 
ing leaves much to be desired. The 
fault does not lie with the Reeruiting 
Service; the fault lies with a system 
which does not afford any means for 
the procuring agency to sift its prod- 
uct before forwarding it to destine- 
tion. Surely that sifting process should 
not take place after the product has 
a minimum. 

Certain measures can be put into 
effect that would probably end our pre 
curement troubles. At least the pres 
ent excessive and harmful turnover 
within organizations would be cut t 
a minimum. 


a a oe ee, ae 
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Proposed remedies : 

(1) Authorization from Congress 
for a ‘‘pool’’ of not to exeeed 5000 
recruits over and above the present au- 
thorized strength of the Army. This 
number to include such enlisted per- 
sonnel as would be necessary to form 
training cadres known as training com- 
panies (rather than recruit com- 
panies). 

(2) Reestablishment of the old re- 
cruit depots as training centers, the 
personnel thereof to be carefully se- 
lected officers and men. 

(3) Detail of officers to the Re- 
cruiting Service (except corps area 
recruiting officers and heads of dis- 
tricts) to be confined to specially ree- 
ommended officers of company grade 
on the active list. 

(4) Abolition of the ‘‘fixed’’ quota 
system. 

Now to a diseussion of these pro- 
posals, 

The fundamental error in our pro- 
curement plan is that we are ‘* pump- 
ing directly through the mains’’ from 
Recruiting Service to organization, 
and we have no ‘‘reservoir’’ to fall 
back upon in ease of ‘‘dronght’’ or 
‘unforseen demand.’’ The result is 
that, as a general rule, unusual calls 
are met by taking whatever comes to 
hand and allowing ‘‘quantity’’ to take 
precedence over ‘‘quality.’’ By so do- 
ing we are perpetuating one variety 
of the well known vicious cirele—in at 
one door, out through the other—a 
never ending placement and replace- 
ment. The establishment of a ‘‘ pool’’ 
should correet this evil, not only by 
insuring a steady flow of recruits to 
organizations as needed, but by con- 
fining the sifting process largely to 
the training centers and eutting down 
the turnover among those units which 
tan so ill afford to be constantly re- 
building their organization. 

Congress wouldn’t stand for the 


inereased cost! Just try to pry that 
much money out of the Director of the 
Budget.’’ These and sundry other 
comments are heard, notwithstanding 
that the plan otherwise bears the 
stamp of hearty approval. 


As a matter of fact there might ac- 
tually be a considerable saving. The 
elimination of undesirables at train- 
ing centers would take care of the pros- 
pective deserter, the misfit, the inept, 
and the morally deficient. Congress 
will see and appreciate that its appro- 
priations are being wisely expended. 
Why not attempt to ‘‘sell’’ the idea 
to those who control the purse strings? 
Our national legislative bodies are not 
unwilling to make appropriations. 
Witness the fact that the ration al- 
lowance was raised to its present po- 
sition. The old allowance was far too 
low, as the Army and others knew; 
but if the idea hadn’t been ‘‘sold’’ to 
Congress, the allowance might never 
have been raised. And surely Con- 
gress will appropriate sufficient funds 
to give a plan for the betterment of 
the service a fair tryout if the neces- 
sity is made apparent. 

There will be many objectors to the 
plan of sending all recruits (and by 
this is meant first enlistments) to 
training centers ; objections being based 
on the claim that the training would 
not conform to the characteristics of 
each of the various arms and services. 
However, would not standardized and 
thorough training in the basic duties 
of the soldier constitute an extremely 
valuable asset for any recruit, no mat- 
ter what arm or service his assign- 
ment might lead to? Would not 
troop, company, and battery com- 
manders rejoice to have the basic 
training of recruits practically com- 
pleted before the recruits join their 
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organizations? Is it not a fact that 
these unit commanders rarely have the 
time, the personnel, and the facilities 
for proper recruit training? Consider 
the problem of the organization com- 
mander whose unit is on the verge of 
summer camp or target season, and 
who suddenly receives a large batch 
of raw recruits. Not a very humorous 
situation, to say the least. 


It is hardly necessary to go into 
detail as to the numerous advantages 
that would result from changing from 
the: method of ‘‘supply of raw ma- 
terial’’ to that of trained replacements. 
No claim is made that these would be 
trained soldiers—far from it—but 
those sent to organizations would as- 
suredly be more nearly ready for active 
service. 


True, there might be a reduction in 
organization strength during the trans- 
ition period; but once the new system 
is in operation, organization strength 
should never experience more than a 
very slight falling off. The sifting 
process in training centers would fur- 
nish an invaluable check on _ the 
‘‘sales’’ branch, or the Reeruiting 
Service proper. Any tendency to low- 
er the standards would immediately 
become apparent and corrective meas- 
ures could be taken promptly. 

A few words of caution about the 
proposed training centers. There was 
a tendency in the old reeruit depots 
toward the formation of ‘‘closed cor- 


? 





porations’’ among the members of the 
so-called permanent parties, and jt 
worked so efficiently that reeruits were 
divested of cash and valuables in an 
incredibly short time. A swift, pain. 
less, and effective operation. There is 
bound to be gambling, but cliques such 
as existed at the old depots should be 
scotched. 

The proposal covering the detail of 
officers to the Reeruiting Service is 
based not only on personal experience 
and observation but is supported by 
the opinions of others. It is not a re- 
flection on any individual or any 
group, but careful consideration leads 
one to believe that the man who is 
best qualified to pass judgment upon 
the acceptability (excluding physical 
condition) of applicants, is the officer 
who sets as his standard the qualifiea- 
tion that he would actually want to 
have the individual in his own organ- 
ization. 

To assign a fixed quota to a reeruit- 
ing district is wrong in principle and 
should give way to a ‘‘compensating” 
or ‘‘sliding seale’’ arrangement where- 
by recruiting districts, though still re- 
sponsible for a proportionate share of 
production, should be able to apply 
credit for an average to such periods 
as are sometimes rather barren. No 
claim is made that the suggested 
changes are original. Such a scheme 
is not untried, it has worked, has pro- 
duced satisfactory results, and is far 
superior to the present method. 
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The Army and the Philippines 


Mas. ALEXANDER L. P. JoHnson, Infantry 


CONQUEST 


4¢7N proportion as the navigation 

| of the west coast of America 
extends the influence of the American 
element the South Seas, the 
captivating, magie power which the 
great republie exereises over the 
Spanish colonies will not fail to make 
itself felt also in the Philippines. The 
Americans are evidently destined to 
bring to a full development the germs 
originated by the Spaniards. As con- 
querors of modern times, they pursue 
their road to vietory with the assistance 
of the pioneer’s axe and plow, repre- 
senting an age of peace and commercial 
prosperity in contrast to that bygone 
and chivalrous age whose champions 
were upheld by the eross and protected 
by the sword.’”? 

When Admiral Dewey, on April 25, 
1898, sailed with his squadron from 
Mirs Bay toward Manila to seek battle 
with the Spanish fleet, neither he, nor 
indeed any of his countrymen, believed 
for a moment that Jagor’s prophecy 
was about to become an accomplished 
fact. The Spanish fleet was destroyed 
in the historie battle of Manila Bay 
on May 1, 1898, and the city of Manila 
lay helpless under the American guns. 
Dewey instituted an effective blockade ; 
but having no troops at his disposal, 
took no steps for the eapture of the 
city. Our naval vietory came as a 
complete surprise not only to our 
European erities but to our govern- 
ment as well. The administration ap- 
parently had not planned beyond a 
sea battle, and the idea of possession 
of the Philippines probably did not 


over 


oceur to any one until Dewey’s com- 
plete mastery of the situation became 
known. The Filipinos like the Cubans, 
had revolted against Spain. It is 
difficult to say whether quick action 
by the United States was prompted by 
enthusiasm over Dewey’s victory, or by 
a desire to aid the Filipino insurgents 
against their Spanish oppressors. 
Suffice it to say that plans were formu- 
lated speedily for a military occupa- 
tion of the islands. 

The first expeditionary force under 
Brig. Gen. Thomas N. Anderson, con- 
sisting of the 2nd Oregon and Ist 
California Volunteers, five companies 
of the 14th United States Infantry, 
and a detachment of the California 
Heavy Artillery, in all 117 officers and 
2,386 men, sailed from San Francisco 
on May 25, 1898, and arrived at Manila 
on June 30. <A _ second contingent 
under Brig. Gen. F. V. Greene, con- 
sisting of the Ist Colorado and the 
10th Pennsylvania Volunteers, one 
battalion of the 18th U. S. Infantry, 
one battalion of the 23rd U. 8S. Infan- 
try, two batteries Utah Light Artillery, 
and 28 men U. S. Engineers, 3,500 
officers and men, arrived in Manila on 
July 17. A third contingent of 197 
officers and 4,650 men, under Brig. 
Gen. Arthur MacArthur, arrived a 
week later, bringing also the com- 
mander-in-chief of the expeditionary 
forces, Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt. 


Camp was established on the beach 
south of Manila, near the present polo 
grounds, practically under the Spanish 


a na By special arrangement, this article appears in publications other than the INFANTRY 


GOR: Travels in The Philippines, 1873. 
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guns of Fort San Antonio Abad. 


It 


was during the rainy season and the 
troops were compelled to spend twenty- 
six wet and weary days under canvas 


while the commander-in-chief and bis 
staff were working on plans for the 
capture of Manila. Finally the plans 
were complete. On the morning of 
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August 13 our troops opened fire on 
Fort Antonio Abad, but the 
Spanish remained silent, the 
yarrison having been quietly with- 
drawn. Our troops pressed forward, 
meeting with more or less resistance 
along different portions of the line. 
The Spaniards withdrew to the Walled 
City, where they hoisted the white flag 
of capitulation. When the Spaniards 
surrendered Manila, the state of war 
with Spain was practically ended, a 
protocol suspending hostilities having 
been signed the day before, on August 
12, 1898. Our possession of the city, 
however, continued under the terms of 
the armistice. When the treaty of 
peace was signed, Spain ceeded the en- 
tire archipelago to the United States. 
This new state of affairs was extremely 
disappointing to the imsurgents and 
their leaders, who had set their hearts 
and minds on an independent Filipino 
republic. Aguinaldo and his provi- 
sional government were plainly irri- 
tated. Another war seemed inevitable. 
Discussions between Aguinaldo and 
General Otis, who had relieved Generai 
Merritt on August 29, could only post- 
pone the arbitrament of arms. 


Let us go back a little and pick up 


the story from a different point of 
view. 


San 


guns 


Prior to American intervention, the 
Filipinos, oppressed by Church and 
State, had repeatedly revolted against 
the established Spanish government in 
a vain effort to seeure reforms. The 
zovernment did not seem able to meet 
these issues other than by wholesale 
deportations or exeeutions of those who 
had any connection with the various 
movements. Some of these deported 
leaders found their way to the cities 
of Europe and the mainland of Asia, 
where they organized an elaborate prop- 


aganda for the extension of modern 
liberal ideas in the Philippines. Fore- 
most among these propagandists were 
Graciano Lopez Jaena, Marcelo H. Del 
Pilar, and Jose Rizal, the great national 
hero of the Filipino people. Rizal’s 
ultimate ambition was the complete 
independence of his native country. 
This he hoped to attain through 
education and by raising his people 
to a higher level of intelligence. In 
1891 Rizal organized the ‘‘Liga Fili- 
pina’’ designed to accomplish the laud- 
able purpose in view. Success was not 
very promising, and after the exile of 
Rizal to Dapitan, on the northeast coast 
of Mindanao, the place of the Liga 
Filipina was taken by a secret society 
known as the ‘‘Katipunan.’’ The 
membership of this society grew by 
leaps and bounds, and soon its numbers 
were variously estimated as between 
one and four hundred thousand. The 
avowed purpose of the Katipunan was 
revolt. In 1896 the leaders had de- 
cided to resort to arms, but the plot 
was discovered by the government, 
which acted promptly. Martial law 
was declared in Manila and the sur- 
rounding provinces. The jails were 
crowded with prisoners and thousands 
were deported to the Marianne Islands 
and the Spanish colonies near Africa. 


There was some fighting around 
Manila, but the movement soon centered 
in Cavite Provinee, where Emilio 
Aguinaldo assumed leadership. Aguin- 
aldo was an active young man of un- 
questionable qualities as a leader. He 
was a Tagalog, resident of Cavite Viejo, 
at one time schoolmaster, and then 
gobernadorcillo or mayor of his town. 
Although Rizal was not implicated in 
this revolt, he was returned from Spain 
whither he had gone to serve in the 
Spanish army in Cuba as a surgeon, 
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and on December 26, 1896, he was con- 
victed by a court-martial for rebellion, 
sedition, and illicit associations, and 
sentenced to death. The execution fol- 
lowed four days later on the Luneta, 
outside the old city walls. After the 
death of Rizal, Aguinaldo became the 
recognized leader of his people. The 
rebellion continued for several months 
without particular results until it was 
terminated by the pact of Biae-na-bato, 
on December 15, 1897. This agreement 
provided for the payment of $800,000 
‘*Mex’’ to Aguinaldo in three install- 
ments, in consideration of which he 
and certain other leaders were to take 
up their residence abroad. Aguinaldo 
and twenty-six of his comrades were 
deported to Hongkong arriving there 
in December, 1897. 

The deportation of the leader merely 
deferred settlement. Our declaration 
of war against Spain, on April 21, 1898 
revived old hopes and _ aspirations. 
Aguinaldo sought to reach an under- 
standing with Admiral Dewey, in the 
hope that by cooperation with the 
United States against Spain, Filipino 
independence might ultimately be 
achieved. Aguinaldo returned to the 
Philippines on board the ‘‘MeCul- 
lough,’’ May 19, 1898. He placed him- 
self at the head of the insurgent troops 
and began operations toward Manila. 
Aguinaldo looked with suspicion on the 
arrival of the first American troops, 
and when finally the news of the Treaty 
of Paris came, announcing the cession 
of the Philippines to the United States, 
the hopes of the Filipino Republic 
were set at naught. Clash with Amer- 
ican troops soon followed. 

On the evening of February 4, 1899, 
four Filipinos approached a sentinel 
post near the San Juan Bridge, 
ignored the command to halt, where- 


upon the sentry, a Nebraska volunteer 
opened fire. The fire was returned by 
a Filipino detachment in the vicinity 
and soon firing became general along 
the entire line, continuing all night anj 
the next day. The insurgents snfferej 
heavy losses. The American mode of 
warfare, hitherto unknown to them, 
they pronounced unsoldierly. The de. 
moralization of the insurgents laste! 
several days, but they at once com. 
menced a_ reconcentration of their 
troops, bringing up every available man 
whether armed with a rifle or bolo, 
About 4,000 insurgents were thus a. 
sembled near Caloocan facing General 
MaecArthur’s brigade, which, on the 
afternoon of the tenth, charged the 
enemy’s lines, sweeping away every 
obstacle and inflicting great damage. 
The enemy fought stubbornly in his 
trenches for a while but finally fed 
with our troops in hot pursuit. On the 
same day General Miller, who had been 
marking time in the harbor of Iloile, 
Panay Island, received orders to take 
that city. The Tennessee regiment ar- 
rived during the night and the next 
morning one of the war vessels opened 
fire against the fort held by insurgents 
The Navy followed its attack by lané- 
ing a force which seized the fort, and 
hoisted over it the United States flag. 
The insurgents retired from the city 
before the landing was effected. 


obtained _ that 
Aguinaldo was concentrating an army 
at Malolos, the capital of the Filipina 
republic, and that the insurgents wert 
preparing defensive positions all along 
the railroad line, with depots at Cal 
umpit and Baliuag. The plain of cet 
tral Luzon gradually rises from the 
marshes surrounding Manila Bay at 
extends northward, a wide and fertilé 
valley hemmed in by mountain rang® 


Information was 
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both east and west. The valley is tra- 
versed by numerous streams and rivers 
lined with bamboo thickets, eminently 
adapting the country for defensive war- 
country is cut up into small 
diked rice patehes, which during the 
wet season are practically impassable. 
The roads were few and primitive. 
There was but one railroad, line run- 
ning from Manila north to Dagupan, 


tare. The 


This railroad served 
as highway for both Americans and in- 


about 120 miles. 


surgents. 

With the arrival of additional troops 
United States, a vigorous 
The ad- 
vance of our troops was slow and 


from the 
‘ampaign was inaugurated. 


aborious, With almost continuous fight- 
ing. The enemy was active and offered 
stubborn jresistanee, taking. full ad- 
antage of the natural defenses of the 
country. MaeArthur’s division, which 
set out on March 25, 1899, to capture 
Malolos 
seven days of hard fighting, covering 
he entire distanee of twenty miles in 
ne of. battle. 


reached its objective after 


The insurgents set fire 
to the city, when they retreated on 
Quingua and Calumpit, taking with 
them all records and property of their 
government. After a few days rest the 
northward mareh was resumed. Gen- 


eral Lawton, who with his division had 





been engaged farther south, took com- 
mand of a column protecting Mac- 
Arthur’s flank. A sharp battle was 
fought at Quingua, where Colonel 
Stotsenburg, commanding the Nebraska 
regiment, lost his life. After consider- 
able fighting Calumpit was reached. 
This town was heavily fortified and 
held by about 12,000 well armed in- 
surgent troops equipped with several 
modern field pieces. Had Calumpit 
been garrisoned by well trained troops 
its capture might have proved a for- 
midable proposition, but in spite of the 
elaborate field works and the protection 
Bagbag River, the place was taken and 
afforded by the Rio Grande and the 
the insurgent army forced to fall back 
on San Fernando, the capital of Pam- 
panga. On May 5, our troops captured 
San Fernando. While these operations 
were in progress to the north, General 
Hall captured Antipolo and cleaned 
up the Morong peninsula to the south. 
Lawton, who covered MacArthur’s ad- 
vance to the north, was recalled after 
reaching San Isidro and was placed in 
command of a column operating to the 
south. The constructed 
works at San Pedro Makati and at 
After a 
severe engagement on June 13, Lawton 


insurgents 


Paranaque, on Manila Bay. 


drove the insurgents from their posi- 











Twenty-Third Infantrymen Crossing a Stream in Mindanao 
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tions and cleared the country between 
Manila and Cavite. 


During the rainy season military 
operations were practically at a stand- 
still. Some of the volunteer regiments 


‘were due to be returned to the United 


States, and replacements were slow in 
arriving. It was but natural that the 
insurgents should make great exertions 
to gain some advantages by attacking 
the line of communication and harass- 
ing our troops at a distance from 
Manila. Repeated attacks were thus 
made on San Fernando, Pampanga, but 
all efforts proved futile and resulted 
invariably in the discomfiture of the 
insurgents. With the end of the rainy 
season, the northward movement was 
resumed by MacArthur and Lawton, 
while Wheaton successfully landed his 
expeditionary force at Lingayen with 
the mission of closing all roads lead- 
ing north from Dagupan. In Novem- 
ber, 1899, the leaders of the insurreec- 
tion saw the futility of their efforts, 
met at Bayambang, and decided to dis- 
band the remnants of their army and 
organize guerrilla warfare. 


Our efforts centered upon the capture 
of Aguinaldo, but he succeeded in 
slipping through our lines and found 
refuge in the mountainous country to 
the north. The guerrilla warfare was 
eonducted with considerable skill and 
persistence. The outstanding episode 
of this long drawn out struggle was the 
eapture of the elusive Aguinaldo by 
General Funston in April, 1901. In 
February, 1901, a messenger of Aguin- 
aldo. was intercepted carrying dis- 
patches to one of his generals in the 
field, asking for reinforcements. 
Through these dispatches Aguinaldo’s 
hiding place was located at Palanan, 
Isabela Province, near the Pacific 
coast. Funston at once determined to 





effect his capture. His plans were ap. 
proved, and accordingly he selected , 
picked company of eighty Macabebe 
scouts who were to represent the reip. 
forcements called for by Aguinaldo, 
while he himself and four officers of 
his staff assumed the role of American 
private soldiers captured by this de. 
tachment. 


Funston and his men sailed from 
Manila on March 6, 1901, on board the 
U. 8. Vicksburg and were landed on 
Casiguran Bay, about 100 miles south 
of Aguinaldo’s hiding place, a week 
later. The detachment was ‘‘con- 
manded’’ by Hilario Tal Placido, an 
ex-insurgent officer, well known to 
Aguinaldo. The command wore the 
uniforms of the insurgenits and, to 
make their masquerade complete, they 
were armed and equipped like their 
insurrecto countrymen, while the “‘pris- 
oners’’ were a dejected looking lot of 
‘*privates.’’ The expedition proceeded 
to Palanan, informing the population 
along the route that they had come 
across country, met the American 
soldiers map-making, killed two of 
them, wounded three and captured 
five, pointing at their ‘‘ prisoners” 
with pardonable pride. They were 
feasted as heroes everywhere. They 
reached Palanan Bay on March 22 
Here Placido sent a note to Aguinalds 
stating. that he was halting his com- 
mand for rest, and requested that he 
be furnished some food. The provi- 
sions came promptly and at the same 
time an order from Aguinaldo that the 
prisoners be left under guard in one 
of the huts on the seashore, where one 
of Aguinaldo’s retainers was in charge. 
Placido proceeded with his comman’ 
to Palanan, leaving behind his pris” 
ers in charge of a guard, but shortly 
after leaving town he sent back a forged 
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order purporting to be from Aguin- 
aldo to the effeet that the prisoners 
should follow. The prisoners and their 
guard set out as directed without 


arousing the suspicion of Aguinaldo’s 
men. On the way toward the insur- 
recto headquarters, Placido eneounter- 
ed a small detachment of Aguinaldo’s 
troops which were sent by the chief to 
relieve Placido’s worn out guards who 
had been left in charge of the prison- 
ers. Placido on one pretext or another 
managed to detain the leader of this 
detachment until he eould get word 
back to Funston and his comrades to 
hide. This they did, and were within 
thirty feet of the detachment as it 
passed on route to the beach. Placido 
Aguinaldo’s headquarters, 
where, as he entered, some fifty mem- 
bers of the chieftain’s bodyguard pre- 
sented arms to him. Placido enter- 
tained his host with narratives of his 
late experiences while waiting for the 
irrival of the main body of his com- 
mand. As the Macabebes came up, 
they formed facing the life guards and 
at a signal from Placido opened fire, 
killing two of the insurgents and 
wounding their commander. The re- 
mainder fled in eonfusion. Placido 
himself seized Aguinaldo and secured 
him until Funston and his party ar- 
rived. The detachment rested two 
days and on Mareh 25, set out for the 
coast again where they were met by the 
Vicksburg and in due time returned 
to Manila. On April 19, Aguinaldo 
took the oath of allegiance to the Amer- 
ican government and issued a proe- 
lamation to his people advising cessa- 


reached 


tion of hostilities and submission to 
American sovereignty. Aguinaldo’s 
venerals surrendered one after another, 
and the way was paved for the estab- 


£ 


lishn ot a civil government which 





was finally set up on July 4, 1901. This 
practically brought the war of the in- 
surrection to a close. 

The southern islands, with the ex- 
ception of Panay, did not offer such 
serious resistance, and gradually all of 
them came under American control 
Individual outbreaks occurred from 
time to time but they were no longer of 
revolutionary character. However, 
numerous guerrilla bands infested the 
country and, in the name of patriotism, 
perpetrated scores of lawless acts. To 
cope with the situation, the organiza- 
tion of rural police force became neces- 
sary. The Constabulary was organized 
for this purpose. It was officered at 
first by Americans, volunteers or honor- 
ably discharged soldiers of the Regular 
Army. In later years, they were re- 
placed by native appointees. The higher 
administrative positions were filled by 
detail with officers of the Regular 
Army. The Constabulary and to a con- 
siderable extent the Scouts, another 
native military organization forming 
part of the Regular Army, rendered 
excellent services in suppressing out- 
lawry and restoring peace and good 
order. 


CONSOLIDATION AND PROGRESS 

The suppression of the insurrection 
was but one phase of the manifold 
duties imposed upon our Army. The 
capture of Manila necessitated the 
establishment of some form of govern- 
ment to replace Spanish authority. At 
first the military government was 
scarcely more than a municipal govern- 
ment for the city of Manila, but with 
the beginning of the insurrection its 
authority was extended as our troops 
established control over the conquered 
area. Officers of the Army found 
themselves filling offices as district and 
provincial governors, judges, school- 
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masters, performing these civil fune- 
tions simultaneously with their mili- 
tary duties, and it is diffieult to say in 
which capacity their conquest of the 
Islands was more effective. The fact 
is, the population of the Philippine 
Islands soon gained confidence in an 
Army which could not only fight but 
could administer civil affairs as well. 


One of the greatest tasks that con 
fronted our Army was the literal 
‘*policing’’ and sanitation of the Is- 
lands. The results achieved in that 
direction are due to the Army Medical 
Corps. Manila, as in fact the entire 
archipelago, was a veritable breeding 
place for a multitude of diseases and 
ailments and our soldiers speedily con- 
tracted about everything that was to 
be had. Prompt and thorough work 
was necessary for their protection. 
Manila was given such a scrubbing and 
cleaning as it had never known before. 
No sewage system existed ; garbage and 
other waste were simply thrown into 
the streets, and left to hogs and dogs 
and other animals. It is said that one 
could not in safety walk through the 
streets of the Walled City without the 
protection of an umbrella. The city 
was intersected by a number of narrow, 
open tidal canals, filled with filth and 
refuse. The moats around the Walled 
City were a festering mass of corrup- 
tion. The drinking water was obtained 
from the Mariquina River at a point 
below where it was used by some thou- 
sands of people for every possible pur- 
pose. In the provinces, people drank 
the water from streams or open wells 
contaminated by animals and human 
beings alike. The death rate was 
naturally very high, particularly 
among infants. It is estimated that 
about 40,000 people died annually of 
small-pox alone, and an even greater 


ti 


number of victims was claimed by 
tuberculosis. Cholera, the plague, ma. 
laria, and a legion of otlier diseases took 
their toll of a vast number of victims 
every year. Still, the natives seemed 
satisfied with the existing state of af. 
fairs. They were accustomed to sue) 
conditions after the manner of thei; 
forefathers, and epidemies and deat) 
were looked upon as mere incidents of 
life, so decreed by Providence and 
utterly beyond human control. Sani- 
tary regulations enforced by the goy. 
ernment were considered as a means 
of making them miserable and wn. 
happy. Hence indifference if not oppo. 
sition had to be overcome at every 
turn. The struggle against ignorance 
and age-worn supersition presented as 
many preplexing difficulties as the ae- 
tual combat against disease. 

Immediately on taking hold of the 
situation a board of health was organ- 
ized. The provost marshal was author- 
ized to promulgate health ordinance: 
for the city, and the rules and regule- 
tions embodied in them were strictly 
enforced by the military authorities. 
After the civil government was fully 
established, the Board of Health of the 
Philippine Islands took charge of this 
important work. Satisfactory progress 
was made in face of many difficulties. 
Improved conditions improved the 
physique of the newer generation, and 
the death rate was considerably reduced 
among all classes. 

Mention may here be made of Baguio 
and the pine-clad Benguet Mountains 
of Luzon, with their delightfully brae- 
ing climate. This wonderful health 
resort, less than 200 miles from Manila. 
was at this time almost inaccessible 
What trails existed were in a terrible 
condition. The construction of a road 


to Baguio was of vital importance * 
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the white population, which needed a 
readily accessible resort to find relief 
from the hot season in Manila and to 
recuperate from the strain of tropical 
life. The work presented many un- 
expected diffieulties, but the obstacles 
were overcome one by one, and after 
nearly four years of effort the Benguet 
Road was opened for regular service 
in March, 1905. It ranks among the 
most beautiful highways of the world 
and is a Worthy monument to its 
builder, the late Col. Lyman W. V. 
Kennon. 


The Roosevelt proclamation of July 
4, 1902, inaugurated a new era in the 
history of the Philippine Islands. The 
civil government assumed full control 
of affairs, except in some outlying dis- 
tricts where disorder and outlawry 
till persisted. In some instances the 
termination of the military régimé 
proved premature and some of the 
newly organized provinees had to be 
returned to army control for further 
pacification. Loeal disturbances con- 
tinued for four years more, and it was 
not until 1906 that peace and order 
were actually established in all parts 
of the archipelago except the Moro 
country. Military operations in the 
Lake Lanao and the Cotabato districts 
of Mindanao broke up all organized 
resistance to American sovereignty, but 
there were still some marauding bands 
of outlaws at large giving considerable 
trouble. For several years afterwards 
these provinees continued under mili- 
tary control. The territory inhabited 
by Mohamedan Moros was organized 
into a special provinee in 1903, with 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, commander 
of the Department of Mindanao, as 
civil governor. The form of govern- 
ment which was adopted for this prov- 
ince was worked out by Maj. Gen. 





George B. Davis, who as commander of 
the Department of Mindanao and Jolo 
became thoroughly familiar with con- 
ditions among the Moros. The new 
Moro province included all Mohamedan 
Mindanao, the Sulu archipelago, the 
Tawi Tawi group, and a number of 
other islands south of the eighth paral- 
lel. Generals Leonard Wood, Tasker 
H. Bliss, and John J. Pershing were 
in turn commanders of the Department 
of Mindanao, occupying at the same 
time the office of civil governor of the 
province. Subordinate civil offices 
were held by officers of the Army. The 
suecess of General Pershing while gov- 
ernor of the Moro province in disarm- 
ing the rebellious inhabitants made 
possible the extension of modern eciviliz- 
ing agencies to that part of the archi- 
pelago. On General Pershing’s ree- 
ommendation, control of this province 
was finally transferred to the civil 
authorities in January, 1914, and since 
then the once turbulent population of 
Moroland has devoted itself to agricul- 
ture and other peaceful occupations 
with only occasional local outbreaks 
against civil authority now in the hands 
of Christian Filipinos. 


During the campaign of the insur- 
rection and the years following, while 
the pacification of the islands was in 
progress, the Army was scattered over 
a large number of small posts in all 
parts of the archipelago. The estab- 
lishment of peace and order permitted 
a concentration of troops in a few large 
garrisons with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the size of the Army in the 
Philippines. Our entry into the late 
European War and the resultant need 
for trained troops elsewhere still fur- 
ther reduced the number of American 
units in the Islands. 


The Jones Law, enacted in 1916, con- 
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ferred upon the Philippine Islands vir- 
tual autonomy. Administration of 
public affairs passed rapidly from 
Americans to natives. Today, American 
sovereignty in the Philippine Islands 
is represented by the governor general. 
the vice-governor, the insular auditor, 
and a majority of the associate justices 
of the supreme court. A few scattering 
Americans who still hold office are 
left-overs of another day and will 
sooner or later be replaced by Fili- 
pinos. 


The process of filipinization has even 
reached the Army. The Philippine 
Division, except one regiment, consists 
of native troops. And strangely enough. 
the lone exception, the 31st Infantry, 
is itself a native of the Philippine Is- 
lands, having been organized in 1916 
by transfer of men from the 8th, the 
13th, and the 15th Infantry. Although 
recruited from this country, the 31st 
Infantry has never been in the United 
States and the only service that it had 
beyond the territorial limits of the 
Philippine archipelago was in Siberia. 


Part of the coast defenses of Manila 
and Subic Bay are now manned by 
native troops. Since 1920, commis- 
sioned ranks in the Philippine Scouts 
are open only to natives of the archi- 
pelago. 


Many of the army posts exist only in 
the memory of an older generation. 
Corregidor, the Gibraltar of the Far 
East, at the entrance to Manila Bay 
shelters a large portion of our military 
forees in the Islands. The bulk of the 
Philippine Division is divided between 
Fort William McKinley, on the Pasig 
River near Manila, and Fort Stotsen- 
burg, in the Province of Pampanga. 
The old Spanish barracks, Cuartel de 





Espana, Cuartel de Infanteria, and 
Estado Mayor, still serve their purpose 
Old Fort Santiago was remodelled {) 
accommodate the offices of departmen 
headquarters, while some of its yener. 
able structures were transformed int, 
apartments for officers. Among the 
smaller posts only Camp John Hay, 
near Baguio, in the Mountain Province: 
and Pettit Barracks, near Zamboanga, 
on the island of Mindanao, are at pres. 
ent occupied by troops. 


What the future portends for the 
Philippine Islands is still a matter of 
conjecture. The clamor raised by a 
certain class of Filipino for independ- 
ence has become quite persistent which 
has no doubt received considerable en- 
couragement from American sourees. 
It is not the object of this paper to 
diseuss the capacity of the Filipino 
people for self-government, or even 1 
discuss the merits of the question it- 
self, which to the Army at least is of 
no particular interest. The American 
attitude toward the Filipino people has 
certainly been sympathetic and benev- 
olent and in all probability this same 
attitude will determine the future 
policy of the United States toward the 
Philippines. 


Since American occupation, the pro- 
gress made by the Filipino people in 
education, agriculture, commerce, and 
trade, is unquestionably great. To 
army officers who go back to the islands 
it is most gratifying to witness these 
achievements for which the army pre- 
pared the ground. The risks were grea! 
and numerous. So were the sacrifices. 
But the Army performed its task u- 
flinchingly, with patriotism, devotion 
and zeal, The results speak for them- 
selves. 
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An Illustrative Problem, Indirect 
Laying, Machine Guns 


Capt. ArtTHUR S. NEVIN, INFANTRY 


The machine gun is becoming more and more important as an in- 


fantry weapon. 


This article, written b 


an instructor in machine 


guns at the Infantry School, should be of interest to anyone who has 
considered indirect laying a difficult and time-consuming method of 


applying machine gunfire. 


It will be noted that the problem described 


in the article does not make use of a map, the necessary fire data 
having been obtained on the ground. Besides illustrating the com- 
putation of fire data for a point target and a wide target, the author 
submits simple rules for determining the proper amounts of traverse 


and search. 


eee of machine guns 
and their employment has been 
essential to infantry officers for a 
Moreover, because 
of the constant demand for the re- 
placement of man-power by fire-power 
of automatic weapons, this knowledge 
has become more important than ever 
before. All of the proposed new bat- 
talion organizations for the Infantry, 
recently tested at Fort Benning with 
29th Infantry personnel under the sup- 
ervision of the Infantry Board, in- 
cluded an increased number of machine 
guns. One such organization tested 
consisted of the present organization 
with additional automatie rifles in the 
rifle companies and a second 30-caliber 
machine gun company, and also a 50- 
caliber machine gun platoon placed in 
the battalion headquarters company. 
The approved new battalion organiza- 
tion, while not embodying so radical 
an increase in machine guns, does add 
one platoon of 30-ealiber guns to each 


number of years. 


battalion, and in the regiment there has 
been added a regimental machine gun 
company of 16 guns. The tests of 
such infantry organizations, irrespec- 
tive of the final decision as to adoption 


or 7 


‘ction, furnish conerete evidence 


EDITOR 


of the trend toward an increased use 
of machine guns. 

In like manner, the employment of 
machine guns by means of indirect 
laying has increased tremendously in 
importance. Formations have been 
developed in depth; yet it is essential 
that the fire power of machine guns 
with reserve units be utilized to the 
fullest extent. The effective range of 
machine guns has been increased 
greatly by the new boat-tailed ammu- 
nition, which affords opportunity for 
the employment of the guns with units 
at least as far back as brigade reserve. 
However, the use of such guns must 
of necessity be nearly always by means 
of indirect laying, on account of lack 
of the visibility required for direct 
laying. In addition, it must be ex- 
pected that the battles of the future 
will see a vastly increased use of agents 
such as gas and smoke, which will de- 
stroy visibility and interfere with the 
firing of machine guns by direct laying. 
Lastly, better methods have been de- 
veloped for obtaining fire data, es- 
pecially with the use of the aiming 
circle, so that fire by indirect laying 
may be laid down quickly and ac- 
curately. 
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An Illustrative Problem 





Based on the fact briefly outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs, the follow- 
ing illustrative problem in indirect 
laying, involving a battery of four 
guns, and the use of the TOG or ground 
method of obtaining data, is presented 
in the hope that the methods and forms 
shown may be of interest. 


Situation—The battery commander, 
by means of an aiming circle and a 
range finder, and the use of a single 


OP, has obtained the following data: 

Gun position at BM 26;' OP at Rivet 
Ridge ;? IAP at OP; 

Battery front 100 yards, on magnetic azi- 
muth, 2000; 

No. 1 gun base gun; base lines on Task A. 


Data from OP: 
OP to gun: 
Range, 1280; 
Angle of site, —10; 
Magnetic azimuth, 600. 
OP to Task A (point target) : 
Range, 1000; 
Angle of site, —20; 
Magnetic azimuth, 3000, 
OP to Task B (wide target) : 
Range, right flank 1200, left flank 
1400; 
Angle of site, right flank, —25, left 
flank, —22; 
Magnetic azimuth, right flank, 2900; 
left flank, 2700. 


OP to Mask: 


Range, right of mask, 550, left of 
mask, 830; 

Angle of site, right of mask, +89, 
left of mask, +58; 

Magnetic azimuth, right mask, 2150, 
left mask, 2100. 


Requirement.—The completion of 
the battery chart, ineluding the battery 
commander’s firing sheet. 


Solution —a.—Plotting. Having ob- 
tained the data shown above, the bat- 
tery commander goes to any con- 
venient place under cover and plots 
the data by means of a plotting board 
and a machine gun protractor. He 
draws a line on a sheet of paper to 


’This problem is laid on the Fort Benning terrain. 



















represent a north and south line, and 
selects a point, O, on this line to rep- 
resent the OP. By means of the 
machine gun protractor laid along 
this line with its center at O, he plots 
the magnetic azimuths of the lines, OP 
to base gun, OP to Task A, OP ty 
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Plate 1 


each flank of Task B, and OP to the 
right and left of the mask. He then 
draws lines on these azimuths, and, 
using any appropriate range scale such 
as the scale on the base of the pro- 
tractor, locates the base gun, the two 
tasks, and the mask by means of 
sharply defined small pin points. He 
draws a second north and south line 
parallel to the first, through the point 
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Work Sheet; Single OP, TOG Method, Indirect Laying, 


Gun position «=6-sd BM 2G oPat RwerRinae ; 1APat Rwer Rings - OP 
Rottery front loo yds On Magnetic Azimuth 2000 BaseGun No i 
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Plate 2 


arks the position of the base same scale which he had used pre- 
d locates the position of the viously in laying off ranges from the 
yun on the proper magnetic OP. He then draws lines connecting 
from No. 1 gun, using the the flanks of the battery with both 
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tasks, and a line joining O and No. 4 
gun. The results of his plotting are 
shown in Plate 1. 


b.—Figuring firing data to engage 
Task A. To facilitate the solution 
plate 2 given a form of work sheet.* 


The battery commander enters the 
data shown in the heading and under 
paragraph (1) on the work sheet. By 
means of the protractor he measures 
the ranges from the flank guns of the 
battery to Task A. They are found 
to be 2110 and 2100 yards respectively, 
and he enters these figures in the 
proper spaces under paragraph (2) on 
the work sheet. He measures the 
magnetic azimuth from No. 1 gun to 
Task A, and finds it to be 3455. This 
is the magnetic azimuth base lines, as 
the base lines are on Task A. With 
the center of his protractor on the 
point that marks the position of the 
base gun, he measures the angle made 
at the No. 1 gun by the lines from the 
IAP (QO) and from Task A. This 
angle, Left 345, is the base angle, 
being the angle through which No. 1 
gun must be turned after having been 
laid on the IAP, in order to be laid on 
the base lines. The battery commander 
next figures the quadrant elevation to 
hit the target in the manner shown on 
the work sheet. (See paragraph 3, 
Work Sheet No. 1). The vertical in- 
terval, gun to target, and the angle of 
site, gun to target, are computed by 
means of the mil formula. The angles 
of elevation are found by means of 
Table 1, Fire Control Tables, and the 
quadrant elevation is the algebraic 
sum of the angle of site and the angle 
of elevation. There being no mask or 
troops intervening between the battery 





2An experienced officer does not need work sheets. He would obtain elevation data — 
data relative to mask or troop clearance by means of Tables IV, a and b, and the Safety an 
Trajectory Chart contained in the Fire Control Tables, instead of using Tables 1, 2, and 3, Fire 
Control Tables. The work sheet forms, however, illustrate the method by which the _ battery 
commander figures firing data, and are convenient for instruction purposes. 
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and Task A, the battery commander 
now has complete data for the flank 
guns to engage this target, as noted iy 
paragraph 5 of the work sheet. 


e—In the same manner, data t 
engage Task B, are figured. Work 
sheet No. 2 shows the detailed com. 
putations. As there is a possible mask 
intervening between the battery and 
this task, it is necessary to figure mask 
clearance in this case. The method of 
determining whether or not mask 
clearance exists is to figure the quad- 
rant elevations to hit the target and 
the top of the mask, respectively, ob- 
tain the angle of clearance (number of 
mils by which the quadrant elevation 
to hit the target exceeds the quadrant 
elevation to hit the top of the mask), 
and determine by means of Table 3, 
Fire Control Tables, whether or not 
this angle of clearance is as large as 
the required mask clearance. In this 
problem the angle of clearance is 
found to be + 13.3 mils and the re- 
quired clearance is + 8.3 mils, so that 
there is a clearance over required of 
5 mils. In other words, if the No. 1 
gun is fired with the proper elevation 
to hit the target, the lowest shot in 
the cone of fire will clear the top of 
the mask by 5 mils. It is not necessary 
to figure mask clearance for the No. 
4 gun, as an inspection of quadrant 
elevations and ranges indicates that 
less clearance exists for No. 1 gun 
than for No. 4. When safety of 
friendly troops is involved, the safety 
angle is figured in exactly the same 
manner, except that Table 2, Fire 
Control Tables, is used instead of Table 
3. 





d.—Completion of the battery chart. 
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Work Sheet; Single OP, TOG Method, Indirect Laying. 
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No.2 Work SHset Task 8 
Plate 3 


The completion of the battery chart parallax, convergence (for Task A), 
is practically self explanatory. Ref- distribution (for Task B), and the 
erence should be made to plate 1, angle of shift. 

which shows the battery angles of The rule for determining the proper 
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order is as follows: for a 


traverse (Vv 

noint target the traverse ordered is 
. 12. or 16 mils, depending on the 
accuracy of the data obtained by 
means of instruments; for a target 


that has width the traverse is found 
by taking one third of the target front 
in mils and using the multiple of four 
which is nearest to this figure. This 
method of figuring traverse for a wide 
target provides for fire outside of the 
points believed to locate the target 
flanks, but allows for no overlapping of 
It is believed that it will norm- 
unnecessary to provide for 
overlap to insure that all parts of the 
target will be covered. However, if 
expenditure of ammunition is not a 
factor of sufficient importance to limit 
the amount of traverse ordered, it may 
be desirable to add a percentage (not 
more than 25 per cent) to this figured 
traverse to insure that there will be 
no gaps between the areas covered by 
the fire from the individual guns of 
the battery. 


fire. 


ally be 


The amount of search to order is a 
matter of judgment on the part of the 
battery commander. It depends upon 
a number of considerations such as the 
following: the aeeuraey of the data, 
the range to the target, the slope of 
ground at the target, and the nature of 
the target. However, as a guide, the 
proper amount of search to order for 
targets located on approximately level 


ground is found by taking 20 per cent 
of the angle of elevation of the base 
gun, but never more than 20 mils. This 
method of figuring search is based on 


two assumptions, viz., that provision 
‘or a ten per cent range error should 
be made in the amount of search or- 
dered, and that one battery of four 
zuns can not cover effectively a greater 
depth than about 200 yards. In order 








to insure that the gunners do not 
search below the safety limit or angle 
of clearance, and to make manipula- 
tion on the part of the gunners as 
simple as possible, all search is “‘UP’’. 
However, when surprise is the im- 
portant factor and it is considered es- 
sential that the initial bursts be placed 
exactly on the target if possible, the 
search may be applied in both direc- 
tions and the figured quadrant eleva- 
tions should be used for the initial 
bursts. 

It will be noted that the firing data 
for the interior guns are obtained by 
interpolation between the figures ob- 
tained for the flank guns. This 
method is accurate enough for the 
normal battery position, as the guns 
of a battery are usually equally spaced 
and sited on either approximately level 
or uniformly sloping ground. How- 
ever, for positions which do not permit 
spacing guns equally or where there 
are large irregularities in the relative 
gun elevations, it will be necessary to 
plot all guns of the battery and figure 
firing data for the interior guns as 
well as for the flank guns. 

In this problem, data have been ob- 
tained for laying the guns for direction 
by two methods: by means of the [AP 
and base angle, and by means of the 
magnetic azimuth base lines. This 
permits laying the guns for direction 
by either of the two methods and 
checking the accuracy of the laying 
for direction by the other. In general, 
data for laying the guns by both 
methods should always be obtained, 
and whenever possible this check of 
the accuracy of laying for direction 
made. 

In preparing the preliminary order 


on the battery commander’s firing 
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sheet it will be noted that the guns are 
laid on the IAP, and the base angle 
and. distribution difference for par- 
allel fire are combined for each gun, 
so that the individual guns are swung 
through the base angle and paralleled 
on base lines by one command. 

All machine gun officers are inter- 
ested in the matter of the time required 
to secure the data for a problem of 
this kind, to plot and figure the firing 
data and get fire down on the targets. 
Experience has indicated that it takes 
about five minutes to secure the data 
at one OP, and about 20 minutes to 
plot and figure firing data and recheck 
the computations. If the guns of the 
battery are paralleled by personnel at 
the battery while data are being se- 


cured and figured, an additional fy 
minutes is ample to establish base ani 
aiming stakes and to get fire down 
the targets. This totals 30 minute, 
to which must be added the time pp. 
quired for the officer who is securing 
the data to move forward from th 
battery position to the OP and jp 
transmit his firing data back to the 
battery ; which of course depends upon 
the terrain to be traversed, the means 
of travel (mounted or dismounted), 
and whether or not it is possible to 
signal or phone the data to the bat. 
tery from the OP. If it is possible to 
use ‘‘ position defilade,’’ previously de. 
scribed in THe INFANTRY JovRNaL: 
ten minutes is ample to get the fire of 
a battery on the target. 


“Sight and Position Defilade,” by Capt. H. J. Collins, INFANTRY JoURNAL for July, 1929, 
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A Curious Example of Military Logic 


From the Note Book of “General Experience” 


T the time the Minie ball was introduced, the 
effective range of a twenty-four-pounder was 


page 50. 


about four hundred yards. 


As the two-ounce Minie 


ball was effective at eight hundred yards, it was 
maintained by some authorities that artillery was 
obsolete, as riflemen beyond the range of the guns 


could pick off the crews. 


It was true that the Minie ball was effective at 
eight hundred yards, but its accuracy at that range 
left much to be desired. In fact the average range in 
combat was around three hundred yards. 
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N failing to take advaniage of the 
| prescribed by tables 
of organization, and in failing to hold 
subordinate leaders responsible for the 
recruiting and attendance of their 
units, National Guard company com- 
wanders are losing an opportunity to 
swlve their reeruiting and attendance 
problems as Well as to imerease the 
training efficiency of their units. The 
organization as preseribed is based on 
the principle of decentralization; if 
ised, it will convert a unit of 60 men 
which is commanded and drilled by 
the company commander, into a prop- 
erly working military organization, in 
which the command and training re- 
sponsibilities are vested in the subor- 
dinate leaders and in which the com- 


organization 


pany commander assumes his rightful 
duties as an organizer and instructor. 
From observation of several National 


Guard regiments, it is apparent that 
the noncommissioned officers, and often 
the platoon leaders, have no other re- 
sponsibility than to wear the insigna 
of rank. Subordinate leaders have no 
units to command, other than a list of 
names which is posted on an organiza- 
tion chart in the orderly room. The 
chief duty of a corporal is to be num- 
ver four in the front rank; and of a 
platoon sergeant or section leader, to 
ve one of the guides or file closers. 
Platoon leaders often do not know 


which noneommissioned officers are 
assigned to 


them. Company com- 
manders, when asked why the organi- 
zation shown on the organization chart 


's not used, explain that it is im- 
possible, because the large number of 


National Guard Unit Organization 


Capt. L. S. OstRANDER, INFANTRY 


men absent from each drill makes it 
necessary to merely form in two ranks 
each drill night and assign squad 
leaders. The result is that squad lead- 
ers never have the same men, and 
platoons are never assembled. In the 
phases of training that are taken up 
during the drill, the subordinate lead- 
ers are seldom given opportunity to 
use their initiative, and very little 
chance to show what they can do as 
commanders. 

The use of the permanent organiza- 
tion is very simple. Platoons are first 
sized, and squad leaders are assigned 
according to height. When it is im- 
possible to have all men present for 
this sizing, the heights should be se- 
eured from the enlistment records, and 
assignments should be made accord- 
ingly. Whenever possible, men who 
live in the vicinity of a squad leader 
should be assigned to his squad. 

Some unit commanders who are fol- 
lowing this system prefer to assign the 
regular drill attenders to the first 
platoon, and to make the second 
platoon a more or less inactive platoon. 
I believe that it is better to assign 
men regardless of their drill attend- 
ance, for the reason that the system of 
having an inactive platoon leaves 
several noncommissioned officers with- 
out units to command. On the other 
hand, if the platoon leader of the in- 
active platoon and his assistants have 
the proper spirit they will soon bring 
the attendance of the inactive platoon 
up to that of the active platoon. The 
decision will rest on local conditions. 

Every assembly formation should be 
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-A Texas National Guard Unit on Active Duty Training 


according to the permanent organiza- 
tion. Guides should be instructed to 
take the same places on the drill floor 
each time that the company falls in. 
Each man falls in on the exact spot 
each time, regardless of the number of 
blank files on his right or left. If 
squads are assembled individually and 
first inspected by the squad leaders 
and then marched up to the company 
assembly, the same method is followed. 
When the company is together in for- 
mation, absentees are shown by blank 
files. When the report is made to the 
platoon sergeant, squad leaders are 
required to explain the absence of each 
man. By holding his second in com- 
mand responsible for the rear rank, 
the squad leader has only three men 
for whom he is directly responsible. 
Squad leaders who are not able to ex- 
plain the absence of each man indicate 
that they are not the right men for 
the job. 

When discharge causes a vacancy, 
the squad leader should be notified 
and charged with securing a man who 
is suitable to the other members of 
the squad. It will be found that the 


new men secured by the squad wil 
ordinarily be of about the same heighth 
as the squad, and eventually the squad 
will be made up of men who live in 
the vicinity of the squad leader, with 
the result that the organization plan 
and the mobilization plan will be the 
same. 


Definite assignments* must be made 
within the squad so that every man 
knows his assignment. When askei 
what his duties are, he will know that 
he is a scout in Corporal Jones’ squad, 
rather than that he is merely a men- 
ber of Company A. Knowing that he 
is a certain number in a squad, he wil 
eventually discover that that position 
has certain duties, and his natural 
curiosity will lead him to find out 
If the squad 
leader cannot tell him, either he or the 
“squad leader will inquire of higher 
authority. 


what those duties are. 


The result is that a certail 
amount of training is absorbed without 
any apparent effort on the part o 
anyone. 


For close order drill, squads with the 
fewest men present should be broken 
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up to fill up the other squads. Squad 
leaders of squads broken up should 
drill as privates, with the understand- 
ing that if their squads are broken 
up more than once or twice that they 
In units in which 
the permanent organization of the 
squad is more than eight men, it will 
be necessary to drop certain men out 
for close order drill, but, ordinarily, 
absentees and recruits will take care 
of this. In units such as headquarters 
companies, where the sections are of 
different sizes, it will be necessary to 
form in groups of eight for this part 
of the drill. 


will ba privates. 


All phases of training should be 


assistants, or by the squad leaders. 
Practically every phase of training 
may be conducted by the squad leaders 
if the proper demonstrations and ex- 
planations have been held or if the 
subjects have been covered in noncom- 
missioned officers’ schools. The only 
training which should be direetly con- 
ducted by the company commander is 
an occasional leeture. 

After the assembly formation and 
inspection by the company commander, 
recruits and specialists should fall out 
‘or training in their particular groups. 
The training of the various sections of 
service and headquarters companies 
should be eondueted by the section 
chiefs or other qualified men. 


While all of this may appear to be 
a radical departure, it is merely the 
method whieh is supposed to be fol- 
lt is only an explanation of 
4 method of putting the prescribed 
‘ystem into effeet. On account of ab- 
and noncommissioned officers 


lowed 


Sent ees 


handled by the platoon leaders or their — 


who have never been given an oppor- 
tunity to show what they can do, many 
company commanders have lost sight 
of the possibilities of the use of organ- 
ization. They have fallen into a habit 
of getting along without it or have 
made half-hearted attempts to put it 
into effect, and have ended up by 
doing all of the training themselves, 
with the result that the subordinate 
leaders are weak. Having no units to 
command and nothing in particular to 
do, they soon lose interest. This is 
particularly apparent at federal in- 
spections when noncommissioned of- 
ficers are required to take charge of 
various phases of training. 


The success of an organized unit 
depends upon the ability of the com- 
pany commander to select as sub- 
ordinate leaders men who are able to 
command, and then to teach them. 
Platoon and squad leaders should not 
be appointed until they are familiar 
with the duties of the new positions; 
after they are appointed they should 
be given every opportunity to keep 
up to date and should be allowed to 
use their own methods in commanding 
their units. Their ideas may not agree 
with those of the company commander ; 
but unless these incorrect, 
subordinates should be allowed to use 
If incorrect, the 


ideas are 


their own methods. 
error should be pointed out and a 
correct method suggested. It is the 
duty of each leader to keep himself 
qualified in the duties of his position ; 
it is the duty of the company com- 
mander to teach each leader the duties 
of the next higher position. 

The prescribed system of organiza- 
tion is being used in the leading com- 
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panies of every regiment. It is used 
in the Regular Army and by every 
National Guard unit during the field 
training period. In order for a unit 
to meet the present armory require- 
ments, this system must be put into 
effect during the armory training ; with- 
out it, a unit commander has practi- 
cally a hopeless task. It will require 
some thought and planning on the 
part of company commanders who 
have been in the habit of having their 
unit fall in, in any fashion, and then 
conducting the training themselves, It 


i 



















will require that noncommissions 
officers’ schools be held and conduetej 
by instructors who are thoroughly 
familiar with their subjects. However. 
it will mean that the units will becom 
smooth running military organizatioy 
in which leaders are being developed 
This increased efficiency and the jy. 
crease in drill attendance will mop it ris 
than compensate National Guard eon. impo 
pany commanders for the time ani the 

work required to make the plan sx. has 

ceed. agit 
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Modern Maxims 
Capt. M. B. Driscoix, O.R.C. 


When people cannot carry packs, they will soon be 
packed away. 

An Army too lazy to dig in, had better dig out. 

When you sell short on the army, you have made 
a bull. 

A dishonest commander will never steal an army’s 

An army that will not do bad, will not do good. 

It is all right to make trouble for yourself, if you 
make more for the enemy. 

Many a man who cannot stand a minute for a na- 
tional anthem, will stand hours for a jazz dance. 

Peace always returns, but it never returns what 
you have lost. 

You cannot hold a straight line, if your mind 
works in circles. 

An unruly army needs a new ruler. 
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Public Relations 


Cot. W. H. Wa.pron, Infantry 


VERY progressive public service 
E corporation in this country in- 
eludes in its organization some sort of 
a public relations department, which 
it rightfully considers one of the most 
important and essential elements of 
the institution. Such a department 
has for its mission the creation and 
development of a friendly attitude and 
a spirit of cooperation on the part of 
the public towards the corporation. 

The public relations department 
cannot do its work solely through a 
small group of persons assigned to that 
particular work; the policies must be 
carried out through the organization 
to the last man who has contact with 
the publie in any way. 

To all of this there is a close parallel 
inthe Army. In our staff organization 
the Second Section is the public re- 
lations department. Among other 
things it is charged with developing 
and maintaining a friendly attitude on 
the part of the public towards the 
Army. The parallel continues on to 
the last soldier in the ranks; for all of 
the efforts of the staff through the 
whole chain of command, all the efforts 
of the officers, the noncommissioned 
officers, and the soldiers of all grades 
may be set at naught by the untoward 
actions of a few individuals in uniform. 

An unfavorable contact with the 
public may be brought about by an 
act of diseourtesy by an individual 
‘oldier in uniform who forgets that he 
‘sa soldier and a representative of 
the Army wherever he may be. It may 
through a misunderstanding. It 


come 





may be brought about by an attitude 
of superiority. It may be the result 
of denial of a service that could have 
been rendered as well as not. It follows 
from failure to appreciate the value 
of a favorable opportunity for contact. 

Friendship always reacts to friend- 
ship. If the officer and the soldier 
would have the friendship, cooperation, 
and support of the worthwhile people 
of the community, they must place 
themselves in the way of getting it. 
Where there is a spirit of cooperation 
and service on the part of the Army 
the people will flock to its support. 

Here are a few of the many ways in 
which the men of the Army can do 
their parts in public relations: 


1. Take an interest in local civic 
activities. Let the people see that you 
are interested in the things that they 
are doing. 

At one educational institution the 
P. M. S. and T. is the president of the 
faculty club of more than 500 members ; 
at another he is the president of a 
flourishing Rotary Club in the nearby 
town. Officers on organized reserve duty 
hold all kinds of offices in chambers 
of commerce, luncheon clubs, and other 
civie bodies. It is through such ac- 
tivities that you can get civie organ- 
izations to have military committees, 
and it is through such committees that 
much may be accomplished for the 
Service. For example, when a repre- 
sentative of a pacifist bodies comes to 
make a drive for founding a chapter 
in the community, the military com- 
mittees of the civie organizations will 
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have something to say. When com- 
munist agitators start organizing a 
branch of one of their many move- 
ments inimical to National Defense, the 
military committees of the civic bodies 
will investigate and voice their dis- 
approval, and then the thing has little 
chances for success in that community. 
It is entirely appropriate that the Army 
should furnish its share in the leader- 
ship of these military committees, and 
the officials of civie activities will ac- 
cept and welcome it. 

2. Take an interest in the Boy 
Seout movement. Every youth who 
joins the Boy Scouts of America is 
thereby saved from communist influ- 
ence. Every young man who graduates 
from the Boy Scouts on his seventeenth 
birthday is a potential candidate for 
the C. M. T. C., and a most desirable 
one. There are facilities at every 
military station which will delight the 
Boy Scouts and help the scoutmasters 
in their work—we should make them 
fully available. 


3. Extend invitations to leading 
citizens to attend functions and for- 
mations at the post whenever you have 
anything worthwhile going on. Have 
something interesting to show these 
visitors and see that they are weleomed 
with genuine hospitality and properly 
escorted and cared for while on the 
post. 

4. One of the best ways to entertain 
a Veteran’s organization is with a 
‘*baked bean’’ dinner, prepared in true 
Army style with all the trimmings. 
You have no idea how men who have 
had a taste of army training enjoy 
getting back to such a meal now and 
then. It’s a treat for them to get 
into an Army ‘‘chow-line’’ again, with 
mess pans, cups, and all. 
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5. Join in all public celebration 
Where the local garrison has the repu. 
tation for doing this no public functiny 
is considered complete without it. |). 
vitations are always forthcoming 
Never neglect an opportunity for , 
parade, a military formation, or , 
ceremony. Always do more than th: 
civilian committee asks. When a ney 
chamber of commerce building in ; 
western city was completed the ap. 
thorities wanted a little ceremony iy 
moving the colors from the old quar. 
ters to the new. As was customary 
the committee called on the command. 
ing officer of the nearby garrison to 
supply color bearers and a color guari 
for the occasion. Here was an op. 
portunity to render a service to the 
community and to make friends for 
the Army. He took advantage of it 
and the whole garrison took part. The 
regimental headquarters company and 
two battalions escorted the colors from 
the old to the new quarters ; the forma- 
tion was one of the outstanding events 
of the year in the city. Several hu- 
dred of the leading citizens marched 
in the parade and took part in the 
ceremonies, 
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6. Always promote the goodwill and 
sympathetic support of the local press. 
Lay the ecards on the table and play 
them face-up. Give them the news 
when there is any to be had. Help 
them to get pictures of what ther 
want. Then when you want their help 
they will pour it out for you. 

Those of the Army who will do thes 
things and take advantage of the op- 
portunities for service will have a host 
of friends in the community, and # 
the same time they will be doing theit 
part in public relations. 














































ung. («VI MME Bluewing,’’ shouted the 


r , : 
| : brigade adjutant into the 
ra : 
. telephone receiver. He was one of 
CO . 
those many officers who were running 


in high with the aecelerator pushed 
full down during the third phase of 
the Argonne push. ‘‘Bluewing’’ was 
the code name for one of the units of 
the division of which the brigade was 
a part. 

A drawling voice eame back over 
the wire, ‘‘L—i—n—e shot out’’—the 
first word long drawn, the rest snapped 
out. 

And then things popped. 

“My God, ean’t those wig-waggers 
lay those lines somewhere so that every 
little old 77 comin’ over in our yard 
won't tear ’em to hell and gone—why 
don’t they dig a sewer for ’em ’r some- 
thing. Ill hear ‘‘l-i-n-e shot out’’ in 
my dreams ‘til taps and three volleys. 

“If they expect us to carry on they 
got to give us communications. Run- 
ners? Yes, we got some— 
a few, and what’re left look like glue- 
factory DSM’s and DSC’s 
will decorate the chests of all the Stars 
and the G’s when this eute little fracas 
is over, but how many runners’ll have 


Runners? 


horses. 


“ em on the bosom? Answer, none. 
: And how many’ll deserve ’em? An- 
‘wer, one hundred percent net. This 
show’s no outing on an excursion 
e steamer, and the war correspondents’ 


twins ‘‘Death and Destruetion’’ don’t 
mean anything in my youthful career. 
But those runners—ugh. I get sick 
every time I eall one of those links out. 
An Olympie marathon would look like 
a sweet walk among the daisies to 


Runners 


Pau. C. Hunt 


them, and I’ve never heard one of ’em 
holler ‘nuff’ yet. 

‘‘They might not get any medals ’r 
citations, but by the grace of God and 
the commanding officer they'll get 
something beside hell from me when 
they get outa the line—if ever.’’ 

He had seen most of his runners 
drop from exhaustion — exhaustion 
plus. Oh, they were splendid, those 
runners, those bearers of messages that 
just had to get through rain, mud, 
shell splinters, and bullets. No super- 
latives could adequately describe their 
faithful fulfilment of the tasks assigned 
them. They literally ‘‘stuck till they 
dropped.”’ 

‘‘Runner, Runner,’’ he _ roared. 
And a moment later, when the runner 
dropped heavy limbed before him, the 
officer addressed him, ‘‘Where you 
been during these hostilities? Do you 
think this war’s gonna take a siesta 
while you lie dreaming of home and 
the old swimmin’ hole. Take this mes- 
sage over to Butterfly—yes, Butterfly 
is Colonel Allen, and don’t stop at 
any saloons on the way over, either. 
You’re a runner aren’t you? Well, 
run.”’ 

When the man had lumbered out he 
followed him with a peculiarly affee- 
tionate look in his eyes and muttered 
to himself. 

**T wonder if I really gotta talk like 
that . . . Well, it’s a man’s game and 
they understand.’’——His men almost 
idolized him. 

And then a new light came into those 
troubled eyes under the tousled hair. 
‘‘T’m gonna tackle the higher-ups for 
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A Runner Leads a Carrying Party to the Line 


some mounted runners. My runners’ 
feet are worn off to the ankle bones. 
They can’t say worse than no. 


Place: Further front. 

Time: two o’elock, dark, next day. 

A rather smallish, sinewy captain of 
cavalry, with a detail of thirteen men, 
gave the signal to halt, dismounted, 
and plopped through the muck and 
ooze of what had once been a cow-yard 
to the brigade command post. Ad- 
dressing the adjutant he said, 

**Sir, I’ve a detail of thirteen cav- 
alrymen for mounted runners for you. 
They’re fine men, and I ain’t glad to 
lose ’em. Here’s the order and their 
eards.’’ 

‘*Leave six of them here and take 
the others over to Colonel Rhea the 
officer commanding the brigade in the 
line of the division on our left. I saw 
him yesterday and he said he wanted 


some mounted runners. How long you 
been in the service, Captain?’’ 

‘*Seventeen years in the cavalry 
Mostly in the 7th, and a non-com most 
of the time.’’ 


““Good, then you know Colonel 
Rhea.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ And with a smile, a 
handshake, a salute, and a ‘‘Good 
luck’’ he was away in the dark. 

Turning to the remaining cavyalry- 
men the adjutant ordered them to 
‘‘bunk down here on the floor for 
now.’’ 

Six tired men—wet, dirty, unkempt, 
and haggard, hungry too, perhaps—led 
six equally worn out horses out 
what had been an orchard in the days 
before the guerre, removed thelr 
equipment, rubbed their animals dow2, 
and dragged themselves back to tie 
assigned spot. It was no dormitory ' 
be sure—just a place to sleep on a hard 
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foor covered with mud, plaster, sticks, 
and chunks of stone. Sleep? Instant- 
iy. But for one of them not long. 

. \ few short, too fleeting, moments 
later the adjutant stooped down and 
picked up the leg of one of the troopers, 
only to let it drop again with a start- 
ling thud to the floor. The mounted 
man was on his feet instantly, silently 
standing before him. 

‘Here, take this message over to the 
(.0. of the 356th. Bring back a writ- 
ten answer. I’ve sketched a route for 
you on this serap of paper, drawn near 
enough to seale—these candles musta 
been made outta consumptive mutton 
—can you see the sketch? The orderly 
will start you off. Mount your Bu- 
cephalus ‘and give him the quirt. This 
message’s urgent.’”’ 

And then it eame out. 

‘Please, sir, don’t make me take my 
I'll run over there and I’ll run 
back, but don’t make me take my horse. 
That animal hasn’t had a messkit full 
of grain and no rest for four days, and 
what little forage he’s had wouldn’t 
fill a barrack-bag. He’s just seooped 
i drink now and then when we crossed 
a creek or diteh. That horse just ain’t 
T’ll be 











horse. 


there for mueh more going. 


over there and back before I could 
saddle up, anyway. Please, sir, don’t 
make me take him. You ever been in 
the cavalry, sir?’’ The mounted man 
pleaded hard for his horse. 


**You say that horse has had hardly 
any grain or rest for four days, nor 
any forage or water to speak of. You 
say you’ll run over there and you'll 
run back. Where’ve you been all the 
time that horse has been cavorting 
around—where’ve you been?’’ 

**With him—on his back 
aix.”* 


mostly, 


‘“‘Runner, Runner. Sergeant, get 
me one of our old runners.’’ Bleary- 
eyed, blinking, and; bedraggled, one 
of the ‘‘old’’ runners stood before the 
adjutant. 

‘*Take this message over to Colonel 
Allen at Maucourt Farm and bring 
back an answer. Alley veet, pronto.’’ 

That night the six cavalrymen slept 
the whole night through. 


If the runners had had a publicity 
agent the world would know who really 
won the war—but outside the zone of 
attack who ever heard of a Runner? 











Improvising Machine Gun Mounts 
for Antiaircraft Fire 


1st Lizut. H. F. Burerss, 7TH INFANTRY 


The Results of Two and a Half Years of Work 
Succinetly Described 


ORE stress is being laid every 

day, and properly so, on defense 
against aircraft. Training along this 
line is coming to occupy a larger and 
larger place on our schedules. 

To the rifle company commander this 
offers no particular difficulties, more 
than ordinarily go with any new sub- 
ject. But to the machine gun com- 
pany commander it is considerably 
more of a problem. f 

The model of 1917 tripod as issued 
is incapable of suitable antiaircraft 
fire. It requires in addition some sort 
of adapter to raise the gun to a po- 
sition from which a high angle of fire 
ean be delivered. The Ordnance De- 
partment did have, and issued to some 
organizations after the War, an adap- 
ter for this purpose, but they have 
been declared obsolete and are not 
available now. 

Then again, defense of marching 
columns against aircraft requires that 
the gun be mounted in some fashion, 
on either the gun or the ammunition 
cart, so that it can deliver immediate 
fire. 

These problems are by no means 
new to the Ordnance Department and 
the Experimental Board at the In- 
fantry School. They have, to a large 
extent, if not fully, been solved by the 
new Mathews cart and a_ suitable 
adapter. But unfortunately these im- 
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provements are not available for issu 
to the machine gun companies of the 
Army, which fact is undoubtedly re. 
tarding training in this important work 
and thus preventing the companies 
from reaching the highest state of ef. 
ficiency. 

To meet this situation, officers in 
machine gun companies have had to 
resort to their own ingenuity to pro- 
vide some means for giving their or. 
ganizations real training in defens 
against antiaircraft, and for equip- 
ping them with something which could 
be used in emergency. 

The whole thing, of course, is to get 
some means of delivering high-angle 
fire, both from positions and on the 
march. Many schemes and adapters 
have been used with varying degrees 
of success. 

The purpose of this paper is to de- 
seribe the methods now employed in 
Company D, 7th Infantry, as one way 
of solving this problem. 

For ground firing an adapter to fit 
the model of 1917 tripod is used, and 
for protection on the march a special 
mount attached to the gun cart has 
been built. 

Both devices were worked out by 
the officers and noncommissioned o- 
ficers of the company, and all of the 
work done by company personnel. The 
materials used were picked up around 
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2 through the upper spacer are hinged 
SA the ends of two pieces of lighter iron 
(e) 15% inches long. These are prop- 
erly spaced in the center to add rigid- 
ity and the other ends are drilled to 
receive the elevating pin. The adapter 
it attached to the tripod with the regu- 
lar elevating and trunnion pins, the 
rear of the cradle being first raised to 
the full extent of the are and clamped. 
Then by turning the elevating hand 
‘wheel so as to pull the top of the 
adapter to the rear while the lower 
end bears on the pintle, the device may 
be tightened up. Small pressure is 
needed on the hand-wheel to secure a 
very rigid mount, the play which is 
left being between the pintle and pintle 





Plate 1 





he post blacksmith shop and garage, 
and involved no expense to the com- 
pany 




















The adapter (Plate 1) consists of 
two pieces of iron (a) %4x1144x12% 
inches, fastened together with two 
bolts and two spacers of small pipe 
b) to hold them the proper distance 
ipart. The upper spacer is located 
31, inches from the upper ends of the 
iron and is long enough to allow the 
trunnion block of the gun to fit be- 
veen the irons. These are drilled to 
receive a bolt the size of the trunnion 
pin at the upper ends (c). The lower 
spacer, 244 inehes from the bottom, is 
shorter and the ends of the irons are 
closer together so as to fit down be- 
tween the sides of the eradle just in 
rear of the pintle. They are drilled to 
receive the trunnion pin 1% inches Cart Mount In Firing Position 
ne lower ends, and the forward 
edges of these ends are cut in slightly housing. The gun is mounted at the 
| smoothed so as to give a bearing trunnion with the muzzle to the rear, 
on the top—rear of the pintle by means of a bolt (c) with spring 
On the same bolt which passes washer and nut. To carry the ammu- 
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Plate 2 


ee , 


nition box an ordinary box bracket js 
riveted to an arm (f) which is carried 
on the left side of the gun by a smal) 
bolt through the elevating pin bracke: 
and the bolt through the trunnion. 4 
simple slip-over cover of sheet iroy 
(g) for the ammunition box, to pre. 
vent the belt from falling out and help 
keep it from twisting, and a small arm 
attached to the lower spacer (h). 
which may be raised to support the 
gun when not firing, complete the de- 
vice. 

This adapter is light and strong, is 
easily attached, adds little to the squad 
equipment, and puts the gun in a po- 
sition to deliver any angle of fire up 
to the vertical. It does not however 
in common with all adapters for the 
tripod which the writer has seen, 
eliminate the difficulty of securing an 
easy firing position when delivering 
very high angle fire. 
for protection against aircraft whi 
marching, consists of a section of two- 
inch pipe (a) fastened securely to the 
rear of the gun cart by two brackets 
(b and ¢) of iron and hard wood. In 


The other device (Plates 2 and 3 
le 
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upper end of this pipe fits a short 
smaller pipe (d). To this 

on opposite sides, two 
ron (e) shaped to form a 
: which the gun may be 
ounted, and offset to the rear so as to 
ow any angle of fire up to the ver- 
‘al. To eliminate play and vibration 
this smaller 
as 


hen firing, pipe is 
possible and 

small babbitt bearings about 10 
‘hes apart are placed in the upper 
| of the larger pipe. This also 


nha Oi 


iressed as smooth 


makes possible a smooth traverse when 


following a plane. 


W) en 


r 


The lower bracket 
cv), which holds the larger pipe, is a 
ock of hard wood 2144x3x13 inches 
ng, bolted to the inside of a U shaped 
The ends of this are securely 
to the upper side of the two 
sills with four bolts. In 
e upper-rear side of this block is eut 
recess 1 inch deep, into which the 
er end of the pipe (a) fits when 
ounted and is held in place by a 
voted arm and pin (f) on the top 


( ted 


nrfer 


cart 


of the block. The upper bracket 
b) is also of hard wood but is made 
two sections and fastened to the 


de of a U shaped iron. In the cen- 


each section is eut a semicircle 
slightly smaller diameter than that 
the pipe and the two sections are 
d together enclosing the pipe by 
bolts (g¢) fitted with wing nuts. 
tightened up this keeps the pipe 
slipping or turning and secures 
wooden clamp to the U 
The ends of this iron are 
bolts 


shaped 
01 pivoted 
h) through the rear ends of 


Sid 


ide rails of the ammunition box 


ick, and the tops of the angle iron 
rights at the rear of the rack. By 
wing a pin (f) and releasing the 


| of the pipe from the lower 


racket, the mount with the gun may 
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be .folded forward and laid down on 
top of the cart, as in Plate 3. A sup- 
port (i) attached to the front of the 
ammunition box rack carries part of 
the weight and keeps the gun from 
resting directly on the 
boxes when laid down. 


ammunition 
The same bolt 
for mounting the gun, and the same 
ammunition box holder used with 
the adapter described previously. 


iS 


This mount is light, strong, and re- 
markably free from vibration in firing. 
It keeps the squad load equally divided 
between the gun and the ammunition 
earts. On 


roads the 


smooth mount 























Adapter for Ground Firing 


may be carried in the upright position 
without undue strain, but normally 
is folded down while in transit. With 
the gun crew marching in rear of the 
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cart, tests have shown that the. gun 
may be raised and put in action in 
three seconds or less with a_ well 
trained crew. By simply loosening the 
two wing nuts (g) on the upper 
bracket the entire mount may be re- 
moved from the cart. 

Both these mounts were tested on 
1000-inch range to get an idea of what 
the dispersion would be. The results 
were better than anticipated. The 100 
per cent cone when firing from the 
adapter at 1000 inches measured ap- 
proximately six inches high and six 
inches wide, and the cone when firing 
from the cart mount was approximate- 
ly five inches high and four inches 


te, 
— 


wide. This firing was necessarily oy 
a horizontal plane, and it is thought 
that, when delivering higher angles ¢ 
fire, as would be the case against most 
airplanes, the dispersion would be lew 
due to the direction of the recoil, 

The men of the company have take: 
much pride in accomplishment of thes 
mounts and have gained that conf. 
dence in their own ability which cons 
with the possession of a tool suitable tp 
the task. Although it is fully realize 
that these devises are by no means per. 
feet, we believe that they are a credit. 
able attempt to fill a real need anj 
make this phase of machine gun train. 
ing easier and more profitable. 
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Another Historie Signal at Mobile Bay 
From the Note Book of “General Eaperience”’ 


HE famous signal of Farragut at Mobile Bay is 
historic—‘‘Damn the torpedoes and go ahead.’’ 
Another message at the same engagement is deserving 


of fame. 


At the beginning of the fight, Farragut sent his 


army signal officers to assist the surgeon, but he soon 
found the naval system overloaded, and sent for them 
to come on deck. At a critical time the ‘‘Lacka- 
wanna’’ collided with the flagship and, after swinging 
off, was headed for the flagship again. Admiral 
Farragut called to Lieutenant Kinney of the army 
Signal Corps, ‘‘Can you say ‘For God’s sake,’ by 
signal ?’’ 

Then followed this message—‘‘For God’s sake get 
out of our way.’’ 
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Staving at Home in the Army 


Corp. F. A. Porrmer, anp Pre. F. C. Leonarp, Hq. Co., 9th Inf. 


EADQUARTERS Company of 
H the ‘‘Fightin’ 9th Infantry,”’ 
ond Division, Fort Sam Houston, Tex- 
as. having already beeome permanent 
possessor of the 2nd Division Cup (A 
trophy formerly awarded annually to 
the winner of the Division’s Best Unit 
Competition), have adopted another 
method of expressing organization 
pride and accomplishment. 
The interest of this organization, 
composed almost entirely of young men 


specially selected for their technical 
inclination, and ability to learn, was 
centered on having the best furnished 
recreation room in any organization in 
the military service, and to maintain 


a standard of appearance and ideals in 
comfort and entertainment that would 
be highly commendable from the most 
critical. In faet, the name ‘‘ Recrea- 
’ does not fit in just right. 
It seems more in keeping with the fur- 


tion room’ 














nishings of this beautiful, spacious 
room to refer to it as ‘‘ Headquarters 
Company’s living room.”’ 

The Company Commander, Captain 
R. Boylan, and First Sergeant Fred 
Allen, ever on the alert for anything 
that may add to the comforts and 
pleasure of the men of their organiza- 
tion, diligently assisted in this worthy 
enterprise. 

Members of the company, after seri- 
ously deliberating over the matter, 
selected three non-commissioned offi- 
cers to purchase the furnishings for 
the room. The first man was selected 
for his knowledge of quality and crafts- 
manship; the second for his artistic 
ability and knowledge of color har- 
mony; and the third acted as financial 
adviser and business manager. Three 
experts, we might say. 

The room was furnished to the en- 
tire satisfaction of all concerned. Noth- 
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ing but the best in both quality and 
appearance was selected. And today 
one has but to enter this beautifully 
furnished room to feel the pride of 
this organization, the environment of 
its cultured tastes and higher ideals 
of young American manhood. 

There is something in the room to 
suit the tastes of every type, and meet 
the desires of the most discriminating 
individual. It is unlike most recrea- 
tion rooms of other organizations the 
entire room has eclub-like atmosphere. 
Some of the things that cater to the 
personal tastes of the men are: three 
complete, overstuffed living room 
suites, a 500 book library consisting of 
the world’s best literature, brightly 
tinted card tables and chairs, a large 
oval mirror in an iron frame of orien- 
tal design, rugs, paintings, artistically 
shaded floor lamps, tapestries, one of 
the best and most popular makes of 
radio, a phonograph, fernery bowls, 
flower pots in oriental metal stands, 
goldfish and two Parquees, ‘‘Love 





birds,’’ in a gilt finished floor stand 
bird, cage. 

The windows have shades of a color 
that blend well with the silk-finished 
curtains. Games, and weekly and 
monthly newspapers and magazines are 
furnished. 


The photographie illustrations offer 
two different views of this recreation 
room after it was eonverted into 4 
**Living room’’ that equals many that 
can be found in the most exclusive 
homes. 

The cost of the whole thing came out 
of the Company Fund. A barbershop 
in the Company paid a percentage of 
its ‘‘take-in,’’ two pool-tables not only 
supported themselves but bought other 
furnishings. The men of the company 
not only received the first benefit from 
spending their money, but later, 
came back in the form of a home-like 
recreation room. 

The environment in which a mat 
lives affects his life greatly. Surround 
ings that the ideal directs the thoughts 
of an individual in very much the same 
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yay. So now the night-owls roost in has undoubtedly influenced the recent 
the day-room more than they used to, lack of desertion in the organization. 
instead of seeking the bright lights, The author of this little article is one 
and those who always have stayed at of several dozen men who are pretty 
home anyway, get more enjoyment out well satisfied with their present home, 
of it. A comfortable place to spend and would be rather reluctant about 
the evening at any of several diver- exchanging it for a different one. 
sions. or all, has inereased the pereent- They’re staying at home in the army, 
age of re-enlistment of desirables, and now. 
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Long Service as Chief of a Branch 
From the Note Book of “General Experience’ 


Fes connection with the present policy of not re- 
appointing chiefs of branches for a second term, 
it is interesting to note that in early days chiefs of 
branches served for incredibly long periods. 

The longest tenure of office was probably that of 
General Jesup. On June 15, 1818, Brevet Colonel 
Thomas S. Jesup, 3d Infantry, was appointed Quarter- 





master General, and served until his death on June 4 
10, 1860. General Jesup had forty-two years con- i 


tinuous service as Quartermaster General. 








Joshua and the Principles of War 


Ligzut. Rateu E. Dory, INFANTRY 


ENERAL Joshua has, of late, 

rarely been studied as a tactician. 
It is generally considered that his prin- 
ciples of war were the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Be that as it may, the Israelite gen- 
eral, throughout his successful cam- 
paigns, carried out to the letter those 
nine principles of war which have 
since so often been broken by leaders 
considered by many to be greater than 
Joshua. 

Let us first take the principle of the 
objective. We consider the main ob- 
jective in warfare to be the hostile 
force. Joshua so strongly considered 
this principle that he never once paused 
to settle land captured during his first 
successes. From Jericho he marched 
to Ai, and there had about decided to 
settle down when he learned of a con- 
spiracy against his Gibeon neighbors, 
headed by the king of Jerusalem who 
had gathered together the fighting men 
of five kingdoms. This force Joshua 
fought and exterminated. From then 
until old age rendered him incapable 
of further action, Joshua continued to 
march against any and all forces that 
appeared in the field against him, be- 
lieving that a position once captured 
is of little value so long as there re- 
mains undefeated a hostile force of 
sufficient strength to contest the newly- 
gained territory. 

That Joshua believed in the prin- 
ciple of the offensive can perhaps best 
be shown by a few quotations: 

Before his battle with the five kings: 

‘‘Joshua therefore came upon them 
suddenly—”’ 
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In the battle against the king of 
Hazor and his Alliance: 

‘‘So Joshua came, and all the people 
of war with him, against them by the 
waters of Merom, suddenly; and they 
fell upon them.’’ : 

Throughout the whole of the Book 
of Joshua, there is one stream of. 
Joshua coming against this kingdom, 
gomg against that—never standing 
still. And that is the real meaning of 
the principle of the offensive. 

So far as the principle of mass is 
concerned, Joshua’s army consisted of 
about 40,000 men, and, with one ex- 
ception, they were never divided. The 
exception was at Ai, where Joshua di- 
vided his forees that he might 
strengthen the possibilities of another 
principle of war—that of surprise. 

Considering the principle of economy 
of foree, Joshua, in all probability 
thought that it was the same as the 
principle of mass; for wherever Joshua 
went to fight ‘‘all the people of war 
and all the mighty men of valour—” 
went along. And they carried all their 
munitions of war with them. Hence 
Joshua had little worry about whether 
he was conserving his men and ma- 
terial—his main worry probably was 
whether he had enough men and ms 
terial to do the trick. 

Joshua’s entire life as a soldier 
a perfect example of the principle of 
movement. He knew but one diree: 
tion in which to maneuver, and tha! 
was straight ahead. Of course, if the 
enemy’s flank happened to be wher 
Joshua expected its front to be, thet 
Joshua attacked the flank; but history 
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tells us that he was not alone in be- 
lieving that the correct meaning of the 
principle of movement is to ‘‘slam 
right into ‘em ”’ 

That the army of Joshua was thor- 
oughly drilled in the prineiple of 
cooperation is proven by the continued 
suceesses of that small army against 
forces which were quite frequently far 
superior in strength and numbers. 
Suecesses cannot fall to an army whose 
subdivisions are not highly cooper- 
ative. 

The principle of simplicity is amply 
illustrated by Joshua’s straightfor- 
ward plan of attack—march to meet 
the enemy, and when contact is gained, 
keep driving until the enemy succumbs. 

The capture of the garrison and city 
of Ai illustrates Joshua’s ideas on the 
last-named two principles. 

The city of Ai lay in a naturally 
fortified position. A deep, narrow 
valley was west and north of the city; 
impassible ground lay to the east; and 
across the valley on the west side was 
the city of Bethel. 

The night before the attack Joshua 
sent 30,000 men to hide themselves 
between Bethel and Ai. In the early 
morning of the day of the battle Joshua 
led the rest of the twelve tribes to the 
north of Ai, and there encamped. 
Choosing 5,000 men, he sent them to 
the valley west of Ai, slightly behind 
and nearer the city than were the 
40,000 sent the night before. These 
troops occupied a position from which 


they could either come to Joshua’s aid 
in the expected battle on the north of 
the city, or they could hold their posi- 
tion and attack any enemy that might 
sally through the seldom-used southern 
gates. 

When the sun was well up Joshua 
and the rest of his tribe, men, women, 
foot, and horse, marched boldly into 
the open valley north of Ai. They 
were, of course, soon seen and an army 
was sent out to meet them. Joshua, 
however, divining the enemy’s inten- 
tion, refused to give it the advantage 
of a meeting engagement. Ai thought 
all Israel was fleeing, hence all Ai 
joined in the pursuit. When the city 
was entirely vacated, the 30,000 en- 
tered and burned Ai to the ground. 
Seeing the city in flames, the people of 
Ai paused, turned, and would have re- 
turned to fight the conflagration, but 
the 30,000 came out and drew up for 
battle between them and the city. 
Joshua had by this time also paused, 
and likewise had he turned. The en- 
suing slaughter was great. The few 
who fought their way through Joshua’s 
lines were lost or captured in the 
wilderness; the few who managed to 
break through the lines of the 30,000 
were met by the 5,000. 

Often, while reading the life of 
Joshua have I felt that the credit due 
him for great successes achieved has 
been withheld. He was a great mili- 
tary leader, who not only knew what 
to do but had the ability to do it. 
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Infantry School Schedules Approved 


CHEDULES of instruction for 
the various courses at the In- 
fantry School for the school year, 1930- 
31, have been approved. The sched- 
ules give increased attention to com- 
munications, horse-shoeing, tank in- 
struction, supply, and logistics. 

The time heretofore assigned to leec- 
tures on general subjects or theories 
has been materially shortened. The 
subject of logistics is taught simulta- 
neously with that of tacties. During 
the later phases of instruction, tactical 
problems will include full considera- 
tion of matters pertaining to supply, 
gas, smoke, tanks, ete. Theoretical in- 
struction is more general and is con- 
fined to the morning hours. Wednes- 
day afternoons are utilized for in- 
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struction, permitting Saturday in- 
struction to be entirely eliminated 


Compulsory athletics, which were in- 
stituted during the 1929-30 course, are 
to be continued. They were found to 
be very valuable during the past 
school year. A material increase in 
night problems, terrain exercises, and 
field exercises is included in the next 
course. The allotment of time for in- 
struction in the preparation of prob- 
lems, conduct of map maneuvers, all 
terrain exercises has been increased 
Six hours will be devoted to instruct- 
ing the two Regular Army classes i 
tank driving and weapon firing. 

In the Company Officers’ Class, the 
time devoted to stable managemell 
and transportation has been materially 
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increased. Part of this inerease is to 
permit giving a minimum of twelve 
hours’ instruetion in horseshoeing to 
each student. A sub-eourse of signal 
communication has been absorbed into 
an eighty-seven hour course for the 
entire class in this subject. 

The most far-reaching change for 


the coming courses appears in the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve Officers’ 
Company Officers’ Course. The 


machinegun and rifle course, hereto- 
fore separate, have been combined into 


one course. By a slight reduction in 
the time devoted to tactics and the 
time heretofore allotted to close order 
drill, it has been possible to arrange 
an effective combined course. This 
combination is logical. Each student 
in this class is a prospective battalion 
commander and a general weapons in- 
structor for his regiment. It is highly 
improbable that the same students will 
come twice to the Infantry School. 
Each should rightly, therefore, be 
taught the use of all Infantry weapons. 


ol 


Reorganization of the Academic Department, 
Infantry School 


ECOMMENDATION has been 

made that the tentative reorgan- 
ization of the Academie Department 
of the Infantry School which was in 
effect during the 1929-30 school year 
be made permanent and that the 
changes therefor be printed in Army 
Regulations 350-200. 

Prior to the 1929-30 course, the 
Academie Department of the Infantry 
School comprised five sections. The 
reorganization of 1929 reduced the 
iumber of seetions to four. Under the 


Present organization subjects are 
frouped as follows: 


1) First Seetion—Tacties, to in- 


clude the reinforeed brigade; com- 
mand and staff ; command posts ; or- 
fanization; troop movements; combat 
orders 





(2) Second Section—Supply ; med- 
ical service; communications; topog- 
raphy and field engineering; training; 
close order drill; military courtesy 
and customs of the service; Army of 
the United States; animal manage- 
ment and transportation; equitation ; 
marches and shelters; staff technique; 
staff maps; combat intelligence; 
physical training; horse-shoers school. 


(3) Third Section—Infantry and 
chemical warfare weapons; musketry ; 
combat principles of rifle and machine- 
gun squad and section; combat prac- 
tice. 


(4) Fourth Section—Military his- 
tory; instructional methods; public 
speaking; parlimentary procedure; 
psychology ; Infantry extension course ; 
editing; mailing list; Infantry School 
News. 
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PON the recommendation of the 
U Chief of Infantry, the War De- 
partment has sent copies of thé tenta- 
tive antiaireraft machine gun training 
methods to twelve Infantry regiments 
for exhaustive test and recommenda- 
tion as to the efficacy of the methods 
and means provided therein for com- 
bating low-flying airplanes, 

The antiaireraft machine gun train- 
ing methods have been in course of 
preparation for about two years. This 
study necessarily ineludes the pro- 
vision of a suitable sight and anti- 
aireraft adapter. Likewise, it was 
necessary to provide a means of re- 
dueed caliber or reduced charge firing, 
because at many stations it was im- 
possible to fire caliber .30 service am- 
munition. Eaeh of these difficulties 
has been satisfactorily met and the re- 
sulting equipment will be subjected to 
the same test as the training methods. 

The regiments selected for the test 
are the Ist, 9th, 12th, (3d Battalion), 
l4th, 19th, 21st, 23d, 27th, 29th, and 
soth, and 38th (1st Battalion). Boyd- 
Greene antiaireraft machine gun sights, 


AS a result of a test by the Depart- 
ment of Experiment, The In- 
fantry School, under the supervision 
of the Infantry Board, an experimen- 
tal anvil, guide, and identification tag 
~shown in the aeeompanying illustra- 
‘on—have been recommended for 
adoption as standard for manufacture 


Antiaircraft Machine Gun Training Methods 


caliber .30 antiaircraft machine gun 
driving -springs, adapters for the 
machine gun, modified tank shoulder 
rests, and an allowance of caliber .30, 
Model 1919, gallery practice ammuni- 
tion, caliber .30 service ammunition, 
and caliber .30 tracer ammunition will 
be issued to each regiment. The equip- 
ment issued is sufficient to train one 
entire machine gun section. After a 
thorough test of the equipment issued, 
methods of training, courses, and com- 
bat principles, a report will be ren- 
dered by each regiment as to their 
suitability for training machine gun 
units in antiaireraft combat. 

For reduced charge firing it will be 
noticed that the model 1919 gallery 
practice ammunition will be issued. 
This ammunition has been found to be 
the most satisfactory so far tested. 
The Chief of Infantry has, however, 
requested the Ordnance Department to 
develop a suitable caliber .22 barrel 
and semi-automatic mechanism which 
ean be used to replace the caliber .30 
barrel of the machine gun for basic 
training in machine gun antiaircraft 
marksmanship. 


ahs 


New Anvil, Guide, and Idéntification$Tag 


and issue in lieu of the present anvil, 
guide, and identification tag. 

The experimental anvil is a solid 
block of metal 2.6 by 2.7 by 1.24 inches, 
with grooves and recesses for holding 
in place the articles to be marked. The 
guide is an irregular shaped’ metallic 
plate, 2.5 inches long and about .04 
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New Anvil, Guide and Identification Tag 


Fig. 1, A view of the upper surface of an Anvil; Fig. 2, A view of the Guide: 
Fig. 3, A view of the Identification Tag. 


inch in thickness, made to engage 
the grooves in the anvil and to hold 


the identification tag in place during 


stamping. The metallic tag is 1.17 
inches in diameter, made of monel 


metal, and with a small perforated lip 
on its circumference. 

During the test, the articles were 
found to be an improvement over those 


now issued to the service. The mone! 
metal tag was found to be much better 
than the aluminum tag, being neater 
in appearance and more substantial. 


Some slight modifications to the an- 
vil and guide were found desirable 
and recommendation has been made for 
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their tion prior to standardize 


tion. 
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Guidon Carriers 


ECISION has been made by the 
Chief of Infantry that no fur- 
ther steps will be taken ‘to provide 
guidon carriers. Recommendation will 
be made to eliminate the reference to 
the guidon carrier in paragraph 17 g, 
Training Regulations 420-45. 
When the guidon was issued to In- 
fantry organizations, a project to pro- 
vide a guidon earrier was established. 


Two types of carriers were manufae- 
tured and tested by the Department 0! 
Experiment, under the supervision 0! 
the Infantry Board, in January “ 
this year. After an exhaustive test, 1 
which neither guidon carrier Ww’ 
found to be entirely satisfactory, " 
was decided that the article was 0 
necessary, and recommendation Ws 
made to discontinue further devel) 
ment of a carrier. 
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Target Practice, Calendar Year 1929 


HE following is a compilation of machine gun, and howitzer platoon 
T target records made by In- weapons during the regular and sup- 
fantry regiments in firing the rifle, plementary season of 1929: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 
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The 1929 rifle marksmanship re- and the 18th Infantry, Fort Hamilton 


sults show that the 16th Infantry at and Fort Schuyler, New York, also ob. 
Fort Jay and Fort Wadsworth, New 
York, obtained 100 per cent qualifica- ; 
tion, with an average of 297.2 per the respective averages of 297.16 and 


man. The 65th Infantry, Porto Rico, 286.27 per man. 
MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 


tained 100 per cent qualification with 
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37-MM GUN AND 3 INCH TRENCH MORTAR MARKSMANSHIP 
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Chief of Infantry Congratulates Winners 


The Chief of Infantry in congrat- 
wating Company H, 18th Infantry, 
Capt. John W. Blue commanding, 
for winning the Edwin Howard Clark 
Machine Gunners Competition of 1929, 
said ‘‘To win the trophy twice and 
in consecutive years is a marked 
achievement and one which will, in 


all probability, be rarely attained by 
other organizations. This accomplish- 
ment which will be indelibly engraved 
on the trophy for all to see, is certain 
to cause deep satisfaction to all mem- 
bers of Company H, and to repay them 
for their hard and diligent work in 
preparation for the competition.’’ 
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The Infantry and Reorganization 


HE work of the Infantry Board 
and associated agencies in re- 
vising the organization of Infantry 
units has been a matter of much in- 
terest and concern to the Service in 
general. Some few officers have been 
interested to the extent of making 
serious studies of the subject of or- 
ganization. These studies have ap- 
peared in the INFANTRY JOURNAL and 
others will be welcomed, for constant 
investigation and study are necessary 
if the Army is to make full use of 
new inventions and resources. To some 
extent, such study may inspire and 
direct the hand of the inventor. 
However, in devising a_ plan of 


organization for adoption today, it js 
not wise to count upon the successfy! 
completion tomorrow of some essential 
invention. The provision of weapons, 
vehicles, and other equipment required 
to make any organization effective 
must be guaranteed by the actual 
existence of such material in the form 
or type desired. The plan tentatively 
approved by the War Department 
meets this fundamental requirement. 
Adoption of this plan does not in any 
way imply cessation of development 
work on tanks, cross-country carriers 
for men and weapons, and similar pro- 
jects which may before long result in 
further changes in organization. 


ae 


The Infantry Journal 


HE Executive Council has ap- 

proved the following editorial 
policy for the INFANTRY JOURNAL, pro- 
posed by the Editor after consideration 
of many suggestions from members, 
and has directed that its application 
begin at once: 


To produce a journal that will appeal 
to all ranks from cadet to general, and 
all classes of members of the Infantry As- 
sociation, in so far as is consistent with 
the publication of professional material 
primarily for officers, and which will serve 
as a contact between the Infantry and the 
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Chief of Infantry, and the Infantry and 
the Infantry School. 


To give preference to manuscripts: 

Which further the object of the Infantry 
Association as set forth in Article III of 
the Constitution ; 

Which revedl up-to-date and first hand 
knowledge on the author’s part; 

Which are presented in good expository 
form ; 

Which normally are not over 3000 words 
in length ; 

Which form a series that may later be 
combined for publication in book form, 
provided that each article be complete in 
itself : 
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Which are of sufficient interest to meet 
the needs of such journals as may desire 
tf) cooperate With the INFanrry JouRNAL 
in editorial matters. 


To include the following classes of ma- 
terial : 

General information—tmilitary _ signifi- 
-anee of developments in national and in- 
ternational affairs ; 

Technical developments (including ex- 
periments ) ; 

Tactical discussions ; 

Battle and campaign experiences and 
studies ; 

Historical and biographical studies which 
have present military value ; 

Discussions based on books, articles, or 
personal experien os—open forum for ex- 
changing ideas as! information on ma- 
terial, methods, and developments ; 

Articles that foster cooperation among 
Arms, Services, and Bureaus ; 

Pictures, sketches, drawings in liberal 
measure ; 

National Guard and Reserve matters ; 

Fiction sparingly—short stories with 
military purpose preferred ; 

Verse—sparingly ; 

Reviews of worth-while books; 

Reports on Association and Branch As- 
sociation activities. 


To solicit articles from: 


The most authoritative sources in our 
own service, including members of all com- 
ponents of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps. 

The most authoritative foreign sources. 

Civilian writers who understand our 
problems, 

To pay authors promptly and liberally 
for accepted material. Payment may be 
ade in the form of credit for subscrip- 
tion fees, reprints furnished the author, or 
cash, or a combination of these. For cash 
piyments, the usual minimum rate shall 
be ty cent a word and the usual maximum 
rate 1 cent a word until the JouRNAL’s cir- 
culation reaches 6,000; thereafter these 
rites shall be inereased as rapidly as 
finances permit. 

To have the Journnat fabricated as eco- 
homically as possible, but to improve its 
appearance and general attractiveness as 
much as possible within the limit of the 
funds «vailable. 


To cooperate with the editors of the 
other service journals in matters of mu- 
tual interest, especially in the exchange of 
aterial for publication. 


The first steps toward improvement 
of the appearance of the JouRNAL are 
the new cover—new both in the design 
and in the paper—and the more 
liberal use of illustrations in this 
number. For the illustration on the 
cover and for the frontispiece, we are 
indebted to the Army Pictorial Service, 
Signal Corps, and we wish to make 
acknowledgment to the artists, Capt. 
Harvey Dunn and Capt. Wallace 
Morgan. 

We believe that among the articles in 
this number there should be several 
**that will appeal to all ranks from 
cadets to general,’’ and to officers of 
all components of the Army of the 
United States. Among the articles 
selected for the September number 
which we hope will be of similar in- 
terest are: 


A Diseussion of the Professional 
Service Journals by Gen. C. P. 
Summerall ; 

Fighting Spirit, by Maj. Gen. Frank 
Parker ; 

Coordination of Our National 
Strength, by Col. S. C. Vestal, C. A. 
C.; 

Strategie China, by Capt. T. J. 
Betts, C. A. C.; 

Extra Duty Doughboys, by Capt. C. 
W. Ball, C. E.; 

The Development of Rifle Antiair- 
eraft Training, by Maj. L. R. Boyd and 
Lt. J. I. Green, Inf.; 

Remarks on the R. O. T. C., by Lt. 
Col. Bowers Davis, Inf. ; 

The Infantry Compass, by Lt. J. 
I. Greene, Inf. (Prize Article) ; 

Command Post Exercises—Leaves 
from a Major’s Note Book; 

General Sherman on Supply Versus 
Mobility, by Lt. R. F. Ennis, Inf. 
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First Class Fighting Men 


HE Infantry are God’s own chil- 
dren ‘‘Mes enfants,’’ the French 
call them. The lowly Doughboy, the 
man who does the footwork and the 
fighting, the eternal bulwark of the 
nation, is none other than the subject 
of the following quotations from our 
Field Service Regulations: 


The coordinating principle which 
underlies the employment of the com- 
bined arms is that the mission of the 
infantry is the general mission of the 
entire force. 


Infantry is essentially the arm of 
close combat. This role, rather than 
the nature of its armament, distin- 
guishes the Infantry as a combatant 
arm. 

Infantry fighting power rests upon 
the basis of morale. Superior morale 
furnishes the impulse that carries the 
Infantry forward in attack and the 
staying power that holds it to posi- 
tions in defense. 

It is the special duty of the higher 
command to stimulate and cultivate 
the fighting spirit, aggressiveness, and 
initiative of the Infantry soldier. 

The morale of Infantry is subjected 


_ to a greater strain than that of any 


other arm through the heavier burden 
which it bears in combat and on the 
march. 


The necessity for exacting the ut- 
most expenditure of its physical and 


moral strength at critical junctures 
in the course of operations requires 
that at other times all possible mea;- 
ures be taken for the conservation of 
its energies and the avoidance of un. 
necessary hardship and fatigue. 

The mobility of Infantry adapts it 
to movements on all characters of ter. 
SORA.» ane Infantry alone thus pos- 
sesses the power to close with the 
enemy and enforce the decision of 
battle. Its forward movement is the 
indispensable condition of victory. 

The primary mission of the Infan- 
try is to close with the enemy in at- 
tack and destroy or capture him on 
his positions; in defense, to check his 
advance, hold its own positions, an¢ 
throw back the attacking forces by 
counterattack. 

Under a situation permitting free- 
dom of maneuver, Infantry has con- 
siderable power of independent off: n- 
sive action through employment of its 
own means. 

Infantry is equipped with an artia- 
ment which enables it to discharge the 
various missions which fall to it in 
combat. Its principal offensive weap- 
on is the rifle and bayonet. Its auto- 
matic weapons reinforce the fire power 
of its rifles. .... 

Infantry combat tactics are based 
upon the development of the powers 
of the individual fighting man. 

—C. W. C. 
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The R. O. T. C. Graduate and the O. R. C. 


Lizut. Morton SoLtomon, 37TH INFANTRY 


\ the Inrantry Journal for June 

Capt. George T. Desloge asks the 
question, ‘‘How can we hold the 
R.0.T.C. graduate?’’ One might an- 
swer, of course, that some of these 
R.0.T.C. graduates are not worth hold- 
ing, should never have been commis- 
sioned, and in fact, should never have 
been permitted to take the advanced 
R.O.T.C. work. There is, however, 
another answer. 

In order to find this other answer 
we must discover the causes of the 
indifference of the R.O.T.C. graduates 
to Reserve Corps work. As an R.0.T.C. 
graduate, class of 1925, who has been 
in contact with R.O.T.C. units since 
then, the writer has had some experi- 
ence in this matter. 

Before investigating the causes, let 
us consider the evidences of indiffer- 
ence. Statistics of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps show that since January 
1, 1928, less than 27 per cent of the 
second lieutenants whose commissions 
expired have accepted reappointment. 
Of the men who graduated from the 
R.O.T.C. in 1923-1924, 47 per cent are 
either out of the Reserve or ineligible 
for promotion, assignment, or active 
duty; in other words, they are lost to 
the Reserve. Conditions among the 
later classes are no better. These fig- 
ures prove conclusively that the 
R.0.T.C. graduate is not accepting the 
responsibilities imposed on him as an 


officer, in a serious manner; that three 
or more out of five officers are not in- 
terested in the military after gradua- 
tion; and that if things continue at 
the present rate, the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps will be very dangerously de- 
pleted when the officers of war ex- 
perience are no longer active. 

Now let us consider the causes of this 
lack of interest. They would seem to 
be four in number. For the purposes 
of classification we may call them 
the R.O.T.C. cause; the Conference 
cause; the Correspondence School 
cause ; and last but not least, the Active 
Duty cause. Having determined our 
causes, we may consider them indi- 
vidually, and discover, if possible, their 
effect on the young second lieutenant. 

Why do college men take the ad- 
vaneed course R.O.T.C. work? There 
are undoubtedly many who take it to 
obtain a commission in the Reserve 
Corps, but even these men may be 
divided into two classes. Some desire 
a commission because they are gen- 
uinely interested in military work; 
others because they believe that, al- 
though they do no more work in that 
line after they leave college, when war 
comes they will be in a much better 
position than if they had never re- 
ceived a commission. This attitude 
has been fostered by persons in high 
places, who have evidently lost sight 
of the fact that a man out of contact 
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with an everprogressing science is 
more dangerous (to his friends) and 
more useless, than a man who has 
never been in contact with the subject 
at all. The latter at least knows that 
he knows nothing. 


The men who do not take the course 
for the above reasons, take it for one 
of the following: social prestige; the 
desire to sport the uniform and bars; 
the college credit obtainable from a so- 
called snap course; and, not least im- 
portant, the pay which is offered. 

With graduation, the social prestige, 
the college credit, and the pay vanish; 
and immediately after graduation we 
lose a large percentage of our poten- 
tial Reserve officers. It is quite evident 
that something is wrong with the 
R.O.T.C. system, and that that some- 
thing springs from lack of careful and 
intelligent picking of the men ad- 
mitted to the advanced courses. Less 
emphasis on quantity and more on 
quality is what is needed. 


Having disposed of a large number 
of R.O.T.C. graduates immediately 
upon graduation, let us follow the for- 
tunes of those who are more or less 
interested in Reserve work. They are 
interested in different degrees. Never- 
theless, if properly handled, the in- 
terest can be built up and kept up. 
What steps are taken to achieve this 
purpose? The newly graduated officer 
is commissioned in the Army of the 
United States, and that is all. For 
some time he has no assignment. 
Finally he is assigned to a division 
and notified of certain group confer- 
ences that he may attend and receive 
credit for. In general the subject mat- 
ter of these conferences is considerably 
over the head of the average second 
lieutenant, and few attend. If he does 
attend, he listens to a speaker who 





may or may not be interesting, ang 
then he hears a long and tiresome dis. 
cussion, replete with repetitions, |p. 
tween field officers, who spend their 
time telling ‘‘how we did it in °17” 
and the “‘steps we took in 98,’’ most 
of which has no bearing on the subject 
and all of which is decidedly uninter. 
esting to the young officer. If he sur. 
vives this experience without losing in. 
terest, and not all do, he is eventually 
assigned to a regiment or other unit. 
where he runs up against the same or 
worse conditions; seldom better. No 
doubt there are units whose troop 
schools and conferences are interesting 
and instructive; but they are far 
from being in the majority. A small 
percentage of officers of all grades at- 
tend these unit conferences, and a very 
small percentage of second lieutenants. 
The problems are too advanced, the 
discussion is too tedious and repeti- 
tious, to hold interest. The old timers 
come to hear themselves and each 
other talk, and they hold the floor 
continuously. After one or two ex- 
periences of this kind, most of the 
young officers stay away; only the 
dyed in the wool ‘‘bugs’’ keep on com- 
ing. The purpose of these conferences 
certainly is not to kill interest in this 
manner. 

The correspondence school courses 
are one of the means of obtaining train- 
ing open to practically all Reserve 
officers, yet we find that in 1928, 2 
per cent, and in 1929 only 23 per cent 
of the Reserve officers were enrolled 
in the correspondence schools. How 
many of the officers who take these 
courses are young officers I do not 
know, but, from observation, they are 
not very many. Why is this? A» 
average of an hour a week is all that is 
necessary to fulfill the requirements of 
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enrollment. Certainly this is not rigor- 
ous. There must be something in the 
courses themselves that is the cause of 
this condition. Let us see. 


Upon examination of the subject 
matter of the courses, we find that in 
both the basie and the company officers’ 
courses the matter is comprehensive 
and interesting, at least on the surface. 
A further examination suggests that 
the course expects too much of the stu- 
dent. 

Most Reserve second lieutenants find 
it difficult to give the solution required 
of a company commander. Similarly 
first lieutenants find battalion and 
regimental commanders’ problems diffi- 
cult. In seeking to prepare the officer 
for promotion, the problem of fitting 
him to oeeupy his own grade has been 
slighted. It is ridiculous to assume 
that R.O.T.C. training alone makes an 
efficient second lieutenant. 


Going still further into the courses, 
we find that the time required to solve 
the average lesson averages about four 
hours. This is far too long. It is not 
reasonable to expect a reserve officer to 
take four hours at one time to solve a 
problem ; and if he leaves it unfinished, 
another hour must be added to refresi 
his mind on what has already been 
done. It may be answered that because 
a lesson is rated four hours does not 
mean that it requires that much time to 
accomplish a solution. Experience has 
shown, however, that although some 
lessons may be accomplished in less 
than the preseribed time, others take 
longer, thus preserving the average. 
Solutions too advanced for the student, 
excessive amounts of time to aeccom- 
plish the lessons, are both interest kill- 
ing factors. They make solving a tact- 
ical problem a grind, rather than an 
interesting and profitable exercise. We 


have discovered in the correspondence 
courses, therefore, at least two interest 
killing factors. Perhaps there are 
more. 


Now we come to the last of our four 
major causes of indifference, the Active 
Duty cause. The first of the minor 
causes that go to make up this major 
cause, is the fact that Reserve active 
duty training is not progressive. Two 
active duty tours are much alike. The 
same work is repeated. The officer is 
subjected to the same seemingly end- 
less repetition of the same old subjects, 
regardless of the fact that he may have 
completed this work successfully be- 
fore. Secondly, the training given 
often disregards the officers’ regimental 
duties. Thirdly, a large part of the 
work is close order drill, most of the 
remainder is observation of demonstra- 
tions and the ordinary routine of an 
undermanned regular unit, and the re- 
maining small portion may consist of 
tactical walks and map problems, in- 
terspersed with athletics and riding. 
Certainly very few of the above points 
are interest producing. On the con- 
trary, most of them are deadening. 
The work is so much like the young 
officers’ R.O.T.C. work that it soon 
palls on all but a few of the more en- 
thusiastic junior officers. Of course, 
considered as an easy way to obtain 
credits towards promotion, it is a dif- 
ferent matter; but it was not intended 
to be considered in this way. It is in 
this phase of active duty that the fall- 
acy of the 300 hours for promotion 
lies. Three tours of active duty give 
a young officer enough credits to enable 
him to be promoted. Is he fit for it 
merely because he has gone to camp 
three times? 

The answer to the question pro- 
pounded by Captain Desloges is now 
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simple, for we have discovered the 
major causes for the indifference which 
he notes. 

The conference problem can be solved 
by dividing the officers into two groups, 
company officers and field officers; and 
giving each group problems that its 
members would be called upon to solve 
in time of war. Bring the two groups 
together at certain times for problems 
involving both groups, and make it a 
rule that only matter relevant to the 
affair in hand shall be discussed. En- 
force this rule. Put a time limit on 
discussion and a premium on quick 
and accurate thinking. 

Revise the correspondence school 
courses so that the maximum time re- 
quired to solve any problem does not 
exceed two hours. This is correct 
pedagogically as well as practically. 
Revise the courses so as to give more 
attention to duties which would have 
to be performed by the officer in his 
own grade. Put more emphasis on the 
detailed working of the units with 
which the officer is concerned. Mark 
the solution on its merits and not mere- 
ly by comparison with an approved 
solution. 


Make active duty training progres- 
sive, so that an officer, having satisfac- 
torily completed some phase of train- 
ing, is not called upon to repeat it year 
after year. Train the officer in the 


duties that he will perform in his owp 
unit, for these are the things in which 
he is interested. Eliminate observation 
and emphasize participation. It is not 
interest producing to watch numeroys 
demonstrations, ceremonies,  inspee. 
tions, but it is productive of interes 
to participate in them. Do away with 
some of the close order drill. It may 
be necessary as formative of habits of 
discipline, but not in such large quan. 
tities. The Reserve officer on active 
duty has too much leisure and amuse. 
ment. He is there to work, not to en- 
joy a vacation at the expense of the 
government. 

A little less emphasis on quantity, 
and much more on quality will go far 
to solve the R.O.T.C. problem. A 
more rigid standard and a more search- 
ing inspection of the candidates for 
admission into the advanced course is 
needed to exclude those men who take 
the course not to accept the responsi- 
bilities that go with a commission, but 
merely for the selfish benefits that may 
accrue to them. The fashion of con- 
missioning every man who takes the 
course should be discontinued and men 
should be ‘‘flunked’’ out of the mili- 
tary science courses just as out of other 
courses, 

All these things are easy of accon- 
plishment. It remains only to put them 
into effect. In some few cases it has al- 
ready been done. Why not in all? 
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Hungarian Military History of the 
World War 


Mas. ALEXANDER L. P. Jonunson, Infantry 


EARLY a dozen years have elapsed 
1N since Allied and German buglers, 
from Switzerland to the Sea, joined in 
sounding the notes of ‘‘Cease Firing’’ 
and thus brought to a close the greatest 
of all wars. The literature on that 
stirring epoch of our own time already 
fills libraries. Participant after partic- 
ipant has been releasing his official 
version of what actually happened. 
The record of the American participa- 
tion, as Officially published to-date, 
consists of General Pershing’s Final 
Report and an 80-page pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘The Genesis of the American 
First Army.’’ For a serious study of 
the World War, these publications, 
though excellent in themselves, are 
entirely inadequate, and the American 
military student is still forced to rely 
upon material published abroad. Among 
the official World War histories that 
have recently been published abroad 
are Volumes I and IV of the compre- 
hensive series planned by the Royal 
Hungarian Military Historical Arch- 
ives at Budapest, Hungary. This series 
is entitled ‘‘The World War (A 
Vilaghabori) 1914-18’? which, when 
published in its entirety, will consist. 
of about twenty-five volumes. 

Volume I was released about a year 
azo. Its introduetory chapter is a brief 
review of the political developments in 
Europe after the Franco-Prussian War. 
It traces the origins of the system of 
alliances, the conflicting interests and 


policies of the rival groups and finally 
discusses the influence of the inter- 
national situation upon the domestic 
policies of the several powers. The 
Balkan wars and the resulting situation 
on that peninsula complete the politi- 
eal and historical background of this 
study, whose primary purpose it is to 
record the part played by Hungarian 
troops in the great conflict. 

A brief statement of the Monarchy’s 
war plans precedes the account of the 
opening phase of the military opera- 
tions. It discloses an interesting de- 
fect in the general staff estimate of 
the situation. The military authorities 
of Austria-Hungary counted with cer- 
tainty upon a Russian military inter- 
vention in the event of a war between 
the Monarchy and Servia. They also 
anticipated with equal certainty trouble 
with Servia in case of an armed con- 
flict with either Russia or Italy. To 
meet this contingency, the Monarchy’s 
military forces were divided into three 
groups. In case of war with either 
Russia or Italy, the plans contemplated 
mobilization of Group A consisting of 
28 infantry divisions, 3 cavalry divi- 
sions, some landsturm troops and the 
necessary corps and army troops. This 


was to be followed at once by the mobi- 
lization of Group B, consisting of 12 
infantry divisions, 1 cavalry division 
with corps and army troops. The so- 
ealled ‘‘Balkan Group,’’ consisting of 


8 infantry divisions, 5 landstrum 
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brigades, 4 separate landstrum regi- 
ments and the fortress garrisons of 
Boznia-Herezegovina and Dalmatia, 
was to mobilize in any event simulta- 
neously with Group A. In ease of a 
conflict in the Balkans without initial 
Russian complication the mobilization 
of Group B and the Balkan Group only 
was intended and these augmented by 
two cavalry divisions of Group A. 
Since Russian intervention, sooner or 
later, was deemed inevitable, the time 
of its occurrence was the only unknown 
factor. The Austro-Hungarian general 
staff apparently assumed that Russian 
intervention might oceur either before 
the concentration of troops for the 
Balkan theatre of operations had _ be- 
gun, or after it had been completed. 
General staff estimates of the situation, 
it seems, did not contemplate the pos- 
sibility of being caught by Russian 
action in mid-stream, that is, after the 
movement of troops to the south had 
begun but before it had been completed. 
That is precisely what happened. The 
rigid plans and schedules prevented the 
general staff from accommodating it- 
self to this unexpected situation. It 
was impossible to suspend the south- 
ward movement of troops or to switch 
trains to northern destinations. The 
best that could be done in this awk- 
ward situation was to complete the 
movement of troops to the south, then 
shift them to the north again after 
completion of the concentration of 
Group A. This error of judgment re- 
tarded the deployment of the Austro- 
Hungarian forees along the Russian 
frontier at least two and possibly four 
days. 

The chapter devoted to the initial 


a 


operations along the eastern front. ogy 
notably reconnaissance by cavalry and eisi 
aviation, is replete with interesting ple 
details. The study covers events jy ach 
this theatre of operations to Angus effe 
23, 1914, and is to be continued beyond He 
that date by Volumes II and III noy his 
under preparation. ine 

Volume IV is the second of th re 


series in point of publication, having 4 
been released at the close of 1929. | 
covers the initial phase of the Du mK 
Monarchy’s disastrous campaign in 
Servia, which began with the destruc. 
tion by the Servians of the railroad 
bridge across the Danube at Belgrade, pe 
on July 29, 1914. The volume dis a 
cusses events in this theatre of oper. 
ations to August 23, 1914. Volume V, 
still in course of preparation, will con- 
tinue the account beyond that date to 
the conclusion of the campaign and 
the evacuation of Belgrade by Austro- 
Hungarian troops, on December 14, 
1914. 

The study of this initial phase of 
the Servian campaign consist of three 
parts. Part I presents the military 
preparation of the campaign, mobiliza- 
tion, concentration and deployment of 
troops. It ineludes a brief discussion 
of the tactical plans and decisions 
Part II covers the operations of the 
Austro-Hungarian Fifth Army and 
constitutes the major portion of the 
book. Part IIT discusses the operations 
of the Austro-Hungarian Sixth Army. 


It includes a brief resumé of the de 
























fense of Herezegovina and the For' 
of Cattaro, and the naval activities 
the Adriatic. 

The causes of the Austro-Hungaria® 
débacle are stated in a scholarly, it 
partial manner, without bias or ap? 
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ogy. The Austrian eommander’s de- 
cision to attack before he could com- 
pletely develop his forces merely to 
achieve a speedy vietory for political 
effect, doomed the enterprize to failure. 
He made the grave mistake in basing 
his decision and plan of action upon 
incomplete information of the enemy. 
Furthermore, he apparently underesti- 
mated the strength and effectiveness 
of the enemy’s forees and thus he in- 
ereased the chances of failure. Owing 
to the faulty conception of the tactical 
plan, the attack of the Sixth Army, 
whose commander was likewise com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian forces in Servia, proved an abject 
failure notwithstanding the fact that 
the Sixth Army outnumbered the Ser- 
vian forces opposing it at least two to 
one. 

The operation of the Fifth Army 
also failed, the authors believe, because 
of a poorly coneeived and defective 
plan of  aetion. It provoked battle 
with the enemy’s main forees while its 
own left flank was still in the air and 
completely enfiladed. It chose terrain 
which deprived the Austro-Hungarian 
forces of the advantage of their ar- 
tillery superiority. The battle was be- 
gun prematurely, with unpardonable 
haste and consequently the troops were 
subjected to unnecessary hardships 
Which influenced adversely morale and 
striking power. The authors disagree 
with Field Marshal von Hoetzendorff, 
Chief of the General Staff, and General 
von Potiorek, the Austro-Hungarian 
Commander-in-Chief on the Servian 
front, who plaeed the blame for this 
fiasco upon the econduet of the Czech 
‘troops of the Austro-Hungarian VIII 


Army Corps in general and the 21st 
Austrian Landwehr Division in par- 
ticular. The authors conclude that 
Servia owed her success primarily to 
the numerous blunders committed by 
the Austro-Hungarian High Command. 
The ability of the Servian High Com- 
mand to evaluate promptly the enemy’s 
intentions, the tenacious resistance 
offered by Servian troops, their tre- 
mendous marching power and finally, 
the excellent cooperation between the 
Servian infantry and artillery, were 
no less important factors in determin- 
ing the outcome of this campaign. 


The Austro-Hungarian High Com- 
mand in the Servian theatre of oper- 
ations was apparently in an acute state 
of nervousness. Its conduct of the 
campaign was timid and vacillating. 
Contradictory orders added to the con- 
fusion that shook the confidence of the 
troops. Thus, on August 20, 1914, 


within the space of a few hours, the 
commander of the Austro-Hungarian 
IV Army Corps received from three 
different sources seven different and at 
least partly contradictory orders. 
When, on August 23, 1914, the evacu- 
ation of Servian territory was com- 
menced, the exhausted troops hailed 
the withdrawal with a sigh of relief. 
Both volumes of this interesting 
study, published in Hungarian, are ex- 
ceedingly well written and evince a 
high degree of scholarship and literary 
ability. Facts are presented and 
events discussed with judicial impar- 
tiality and fairness. The deductions 
and conclusions are sound and bespeak 
thorough military training. The op- 
eration of the Austro-Hungarian Fifth 
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and Sixth Armies contain numerable 
lessons of immense value in troop lead- 
ing, taeties, communications and the 
services of supply. Numerous sketches, 
excellent maps and charts assist the 
student in following the operations. It 
is to be regretted that these excellent 


studies are not as yet available in 
English. The labor of translating then 
would be amply justified by the valye 
of the material that would thus 
placed at the disposal of historians jy 
general and our military service schools 
in particular. 
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Military Procedure 
Prepared expressly for the citizen-soldier 
Mas. Gen. E. G. Peyton, U. S. Army 


TRAINING NOTES 
No. 9 


For study and file with Training Memorandum No. 1' 


The Human Element 


The guiding principles that apply to 
all training and to the leaders and di- 
rectors of training are best expressed 
in the address of General Charles P. 
Summerall. Chief of Staff, U. S. 
Army to the Army War College Class 
under date of February 19, 1927. This 
address is published in full for the 
careful study and guidance of leaders 
of all units of the 30th Division. The 
peace-time application of these prin- 
ciples will insure success in war. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN WAR 

While the consideration of the hu- 
man element is predominant in war, 
there is great necessity for compre- 
hending it as an essential in the man- 
agement of men in peace. Indeed, if 
one does not understand and practice 
the art of controlling the human ele- 
ment in peace, he cannot do so in the 
test of war. It is trite to say that the 





‘See INFANTRY JOURNAL for January, 1930, 


human element remains, as it has ever 
been, the determining factor in battle 
Machines and arms may be multiplied 
and changed, but the man who use 
them will determine the final issues of 
victory or defeat. The psychology of 
men is a definite quality. It can not 
be changed. To be used it must le 
understood and taken as it is fixed by 
nature. It can be used to bring about 
results just as successfully in garrison 
as in campaign. Indeed, the qualities 
of discipline, morale, efficiency, loyalty, 
ete., are only evidence of the degre 
to which some leader has directed the 
psychology of his men. For example, 
today we are concerned over 4 high 
rate of desertion. Yet we find orga: 
zations where the same evil exists only 
slightly, if at all. Some posts have 
large numbers of men absent without 
leave, while others are proud of thet 
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good records. Most evidences of in- 
discipline are capable of being cor- 
rected or removed by methods that 
take advantage of the human element, 
for any given number of men are es- 
sentially the same in the human char- 
acteristics as any Other like number of 
men. It is not so much the fault of 
those responsible as it is their lack of 
understanding and, in some eases, the 
aptitude to apply a few psychological 
principles. All of our sehools should 
teach the theory and practice of deal- 
ing with men according to methods 
that are really understood. While 
everyone would not be equally success- 
ful, there would be marked improve- 
ment in all standards, and the officer 
who lacked sufficient aptitude would 
subject himself to elimination. 

While much has been written on 
psychology, the principles needed by 
the military leader are few; but they 
must be so thoroughly assimilated that 
they become a part of his life and per- 
sonality. The following truths are 
stated as some of the more essential 
guides in directing the human element 
both in peace and in war. 


This is absolutely true, in every 
echelon of military command. Thoughts 
are things, in that a man cannot act 
or talk other than he thinks. If an 
officer wishes to influence his men he 
must be actually what he desires them 
to become. A single disloyal remark 
or act will spread through minds of 
his men. He not only will be unable 
to lead, but he will derive them of the 
will or the power to follow. On the 
other hand, a resolute, loyal unques- 
Nonable leader of any grade will in- 
spire his men with his own indomit- 
able spirit. Thus they will react upon 
each other and perfect confidence will 
make an invineible unit within its 


power, be it a squad or the largest 
command that one personality can per- 
meate. The power of example thus 
becomes the measure of leadership. 

From the very nature of command 
the minds of subordinates turn to the 
leader for direction. A military unit 
ean be no stronger or more efficient 
than the leader. A subordinate may 
influence his echelon, but he will not 
effect other echelons or higher elements. 
Human nature is jealous and proud. 
A leader naturally resents the effort of 
a subordinate to instruct or guide him 
and is thus not receptive of influence 
from below. From this it follows that 
if a command of any size is good or 
bad, one has only to fix the responsi- 
bility upon the leader. 


The real leader will give his subor- 


dinates credit for all of their accomp- 


lishments, but he can no more escape 
a similar honor from them than he 
can escape blame for failure. The 
true leader not only initiates impulses 
for his subordinates but he adds force 
to impulses from above. With a chain 
of such leaders an order gathers mo- 
mentum, and on reaching the point of 
execution it strikes with an irresistible 
force. 


The average mind is such that it 
does not analyze abstract causes or 
even the great principles over which 
great wars are fought. Men are ele- 
mental and practical and cling to real 
things. They want to have leaders. 
They want to admire them and they 
want to follow them. After a classic 
assault at Plevna, General Skobeleff 
divided men into three categories: a 
small per cent have no sense of fear 
and are eager for combat. They will 
expose themselves recklessly and soon 
become casualties. Another very small 
per cent have not been endowed with 
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enough courage to sustain them in dan- 
ger, and they will soon disappear. The 
great majority of men in face of dan- 
ger gladly surrender their wills to 
their leader, and are easily controlled 
and guided. These are the men who, 
properly commanded, will win the 
battle. Danger, hardship and tragedy 
develop a peculiar bond between men 
of all ranks, for basically human race 
is the same. As one real leader has 
expressed it: ‘‘In the face of death 
all men are equal.’’ Thus men come 
to have a perfect and almost childlike 
confidence in a successful leader. The 
man who in any unit shows sympathy, 
helpfulness and comradeship for his 
men may be sure that they will fight 
for him. To secure this response a 
leader must be known to his men and 
must be seen by them at the point of 
danger as well as elsewhere. They 
must know not only his name and ap- 
pearance, but his record, and they must 
have personal proof of his care. 
Men do not fight for fear or for ma- 
terial reward. Courage and fortitude 
are spiritual and are not influenced by 
material considerations. Pride is a 
basic element of human nature. There 
is not a human being wholly devoid of 
self-respect. The soldier is especially 
sensitive by reason of his subordina- 
tion, and when once his pride is aroused 
he becomes intensely solicitous and 
jealous of preserving it. In the same 
way he becomes loyal to his command 
and his comrades, and he would forfeit 
his life rather than act unworthily of 
them or incur the censure of those 
whom he respects. His sense of justice 
requires that his good performance be 
recognized, and where such recognition 
is withheld he experiences discourage- 
ment and depression. His richest re- 
ward is recognition by his leaders. 


i 


This may vary from a single word of 
approval to the highest decoration 
citation, according to his merits. (y 
the contrary, censure or blame rouses 
the equally elemental quality of self. 
preservation. The man who hunili. 
ates his subordinates or who abuses 
his authority will forfeit their respec 
and arouse their antagonism or hatred. 
Men want and admire firmness and 
positiveness, but command must be ex. 
ercised so as to leave no personal sting 
True discipline comes from pride and 
not from fear. Arbitrary and harsh 
measures may be easier to adopt, but 
they will multiply troubles out of al 
proportion to the gain. 


The ways by which a leader’s hold 
may be obtained on men are few and 
simple. He must live and conduct hin- 
self so as to be worthy of their respect 
They are unerring in their preceptions, 
and they not only quickly discover but 
they abhor shams of every kind. 

Men demand a reasonable degree o! 
justice. They expect a leader to be fair 
and understanding. A single act of 
glaring injustice will injure his pres 
tige and influence. Men must trust 
their leader in order to follow him. 

It goes without saying that men de- 
mand the same courage and fortitude 
in the leader that they are expected to 
possess. A single evidence of timidity 
will end his usefulness. It is perhaps 
for this reason that officers have @ 
times unduly exposed themselves and 
suffered unnecessary casualties. 


Men are easily discouraged in the 
face of hardship and unreasonable 
tasks. With the loss of physic! 
strength and with the exhaustion whit! 
are inseparable in campaign, the mind 
becomes correspondingly weakened. 


The leader must know how to assig? 
missions possible of accomplishmet! 
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under the conditions, and to organize 
his resources SO aS to Make suecess rea- 
sonably sure. Repeated failures can 
only result in a loss of confidence and 
in ultimate loss of morale. 

Men are pleased by having their su- 
periors know their names and some- 
thing of their performances. While 
the limitations of higher commanders 
are soon reached, in the lower echelons 
a leader should make every effort to 
know his subordinates personally, and 
make them realize his individual inter- 
est in them, 

Men read the expression in the faces 
of their leaders and are wneonsciously 
influenced by their appearance, man- 
ner. and tone of voice. Self-control 
becomes, therefore, a vital attribute of 
a leader. A leader must not only be- 
lieve that he is right, but he must be 
so sure of it that he will econvinee every- 
one else, by everything he says and 
does, that his plans and purposes are 
right. Thus he will make men sure of 
success even though the plans might 
not be the best that could be adopted. 

Men are capable of understanding 
the tasks demanded of them and the 
purposes to be accomplished. They 
respond eagerly to the leader who will 
talk to them and explain their aecom- 
plishments, their situation, and the 
necessity for further effort. Thus they 
require a personal relationship toward 
the leader and a personal identification 
with his plans. Each man comes to 
feel an individual responsibility to 
perform his part even to the extent of 
feeling that sueeess depends upon his 


own efforts. In this way the leader ac- 
complishes, not what men think they 
ean do, but what he knows they can 
do. He dispels imaginary evils and 
obstacles and creates a state of mind 
and a method of thinking that add im- 
measurably to the fighting power of 
his command. Indeed, many difficul- 
ties are wholly imaginary. Defeat 
comes not so much from physical ef- 
fects as from a state of mind which 
makes men reduce or cease their efforts. 
When properly identified with his 
troops, the personality of the ‘eader 
remains in their minds, and in the 
stress of battle his influence encour- 
ages them and strengthens their resolu- 
tion. 

Within the limits of personal con- 
tact, men should be encouraged to go 
to their superiors with their diffieul- 
ties, and they should find help or be 
convinced of the reason why it can 
not be given. The strongest nature 
needs sympathy at some time, and a 
single act of consideration and help 
may change the entire career of a man 
for good, 

These precepts may be somewhat 
commonplace and unscientific but they 
embrace the essentials of human nature. 
The greatest responsibility one can 
have is to be intrusted with the lives 
and the sacrifice of manhood even the 
fate of one’s country in war. No labor 
is too exhaustive, no effort too great, 
and no detail too small for those who, 
as officers of the Army, have dedicated 
themselves to the motto, ‘‘ Duty, Honor, 
and Country.’’ 
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The Hawaiian Dialect 


Capt. Gro. A. Hunt, 27th Infantry 


HE Hawaiian dialect is from the 

great Polynesian language, spoken 
on numerous islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, from the Hawaiian Islands to 
the south-westward. It is probably 
richer in words relating to everyday 
life, and vivid description of natural 
objects, than most oceanic tongues. 
The early Hawaiians expressed in their 
language the many events of their joy- 
ous lives and the beauties of their 
environment. Their dialect was com- 
pletely adapted to the Hawaiian 
Islands, to their traditions, and to the 
circle of ideas of the natives of the 
Island. It bore no trace of a higher 
civilization or of foreign influence, 
although its characteristics show it 
capable of higher development as a 
language. } 

Some knowledge of the dialect and 
language of the Hawaiians makes it 
possible to understand and appreciate 
their customs. Also, it does no harm 
for us in the Army to give the proper 
pronunciation to common Hawaiian 
words and the names of features and 
places on the Hawaiian Islands 

Twelve letters make up the alphabet 
used in Hawaiian words. The vowels, 
a, e, i, 0, and u, are particularly im- 
portant and are pronounced some what 
differently than in English. The con- 
sonants, h, k, 1, m, n, p, and w, have 
sounds as in the English language, 
except that w between vowels is usu- 
ally pronounced as v. The letter t is 
often substituted for k, old books giv- 
ing taro for karo and ti for ki. There 
are no silent letters in the alphabet, 
and all letters are pronounced, even 
when two vowels appear in a word 


together. 
together. 

There are no true diphthongs jy 
Hawaiian, although several combina. 
tions of vowels may be pronounced as 
such; ai is often given a sound like 
the vowels in the English word pir, 
and au is often pronounced as the 
vowels in cow, 

The accent of Hawaiian words js 
usually on the penult. Reduplicated 
words follow the accent of their prima. 
tives. Compounded words also follow 
this rule. 


Every Hawaiian word ends with a 
vowel, and in general such vowels have 


short sound. Every syllable in Hawai- 
ian ends with a vowel. 


No two consonants appear 


When two vowels come together 4 
slight interruption of sound prevents 
them from coalescing. In _ current 
usage, the first person singular pro- 
noun and its possessive are pronounced 
with the guttural break and are writ 
ten with the glottal closure to indicate 
that the two letters are not to be pro 
nounced as a diphthong. 

The long sounds (usually used) 
a—as in father. 
e—as in mate. 
i—as in police. 
o—as in old. 
u—as the 00 in moon. 


The short sounds (word endings and 
occasional ) 
a—as in liable. 
e—as in net. 
i—as in hill. 
o—-as im old but not so prolonged. 
u—approximated the sound of « i 
full. 
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A Hawaiian word may have many 
meanings, depending upon position or 
inflection. As a matter of fact, mod- 
ern Hawaiians usually employ a lim- 
ited number of essential words in 
communicating With one another. 
Countenanee, expressions, and gestures 


are habitually used among the native 
Hawaiians. In their language and in 
their music and interpretive dancing 
the natural simplicity of close obser- 
vers of nature is brought out in a 


most interesting manner. 
Although similar to the dialects 


spoken by Marquesan, Tahitian, Raro- 
tongan, New Zealand, Tongan, Sa- 
moan, and Fakaafo, the Hawaiian has 
become an American and we must 
give it a place alongside the language 
of the Indians of old. The Hawaiian 
Island natives are as proud of their 
language, customs, and traditions as 
the American Indians on the mainland 
are of their inheritance. It is, there- 
fore appropriate for us to give some 
attention to the Hawaiian dialect, the 
speech of our American citizens in 
the middle of the Pacific. 


D 


Brief Summary of the War of 1812 


From the Note Book of “General Experience” 


1812 June 


18—United States declares war on 


England. 


July 12—Hull invades Canada. His troops 
behave poorly and he soon re- 


treats. 


August 2—U. U. 8. ‘‘Constitution’’ defeats 
‘*Guerriere.’’ 


August 16—Hull surrenders to Brock at 
Detroit. 


1813 January 22—Winchester defeated by British 
and Indians under Proctor at 
Frenchtown. 


June 1—U. S. 8. ‘‘Chesapeake’’ defeated 
by ‘‘Shannon.’’ 


September 10—Perry defeats British on Lake 


Erie. 
1814 July 5—British defeated at Chippewa. 
July 25—Battle of Lundy Lane. A draw. 
August —British defeat Americans and 


burn Washington. 
December 24—Treaty of peace signed at Ghent. 


1815 January 8—Jackson decisively defeats 
British at New Orleans. 
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Antiaircraft Training in the 3rd Brigade” ire 


HE training plan of the 23d In- 
fantry, Col. Austin A. Parker, 
commanding, for training in antiair- 
craft combat follows: 
MARKSMANSHIP 

All company officers and all men 
armed with the rifle, automatic rifle, 
or machine gun will, prior to the regu- 
lar target season, be given thorough 
instruction in antiaircraft marksman- 
ship. This instruction, to be con- 
ducted at Fort Sam Houston, will in- 
clude triangulation, practice in lead- 
ing moving targets, and the firing of 
at least one score of ten shots on the 
gallery range at vertical and at paral- 
lel stationary targets. 

Caliber .22 Range Firing: Immedi- 
ately after completion of known dis- 
tance firing all company officers and 
all men armed with rifle, automatic 
rifle, or machine gun will be required 
to fire the antiaircraft marksmans’ 
course on the 23d Antiaireraft Range 
at Camp Stanley, Texas, using one and 
three target length leads. 

Balloon Firing: Machine gun com- 
panies will then give each man prac- 
tice in firing at free balloons. 


MUSKETRY 

After completion of ground combat 
firing one section of three squads from 
each rifle and service company, and a 
section from each machine gun com- 
pany, will fire antiaircraft problems 
at sleeve targets towed by airplanes, 
using service ammunition. 


‘Continued from the INFANTRY JOURNAL for June, pp. 661-662. 
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COMBAT FIRING F 

Combat firing will be conducted jn. 
mediately after the completion of 
musketry exercises noted above. §. 
lected riflemen and machine gunnery, apy 
one section from each company, to in. wal 
clude the Service Company, will fire att. 
in connection with a ground mission, use 
at towed targets as prescribed in T. R. die 
300-5. 
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AIR GUARDS AND OBSERVERS pe 
All men will be thoroughly trained by 
in the duties of air guards and ob ; 
servers in accordance with T. R - 
300-5, at the earliest practicable date. ot 
In addition to the detailed instruction Uy 
given by companies, advantage will po 
be taken of every ‘field exercise to all 
stress this trajning. During every ex- gu 
ercise, whether moving or stationary, - 
involving a_ tactical situation, air fo 
guards will be formally detailed; « - 
least one for each company, and one 
for each battalion command post and 
one for regimental command post. ln 
addition an air guard will be habitv- 
ally detailed by elements of organiz- 
tions or trains when out of warning 
distance from the organization 
which they belong. Air guards will, 
when an enemy airplane approaches, 
eall out in a loud tone of voice, 
‘‘Enemy Airplane,’’ several times 
This warning will be repeated wher 
ever necessary by individuals to i 
sure that the warning carries to # 
elements of the command. 
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Upon hearing sueh warning organ- 
ation commanders will take every 
precaution to insure that men keep 
their faces down, aS long as it keeps 
out of range, and that all available 
fire power be placed upon it whenever 
it comes within range. On the march 
or in bivouac, where necessary, 
mounted scouts or air guards will be 
sent out to flanks or front to go be- 
yond cover that offers a sereen for the 
approach of a hostile air attack and to 
warn the command of the approach of 
attack formations. A bugle will be 
used. A series of short blasts will in- 
dicate a coming attack. Whenever an 
attack signal is received it will be re- 
peated by the first person to receive it 
by shouting in a loud tone of voice, 
“Air Attack,’’ and passed along the 
line until it is certain that all elements 
of the command have been warned. 
Upon receipt of this warning firing 
positions will be taken instantly and 
all rifles, automatie rifles, and machine 
guns will open fire, using two and 
four target-length leads, on the enemy 


Bformation. It must be borne in mind 


and impressed upon individuals, while 
conducting this training, that a march- 
ing column about to be attacked by 
enemy aircraft leaves the road not to 
seek concealment but to take up for- 
mations most suitable for firing upon 
the hostile airplanes. 
CONCEALMENT 

In bivouae areas and reserve posi- 
tions, and when halted on the road in 
march column for a period of ten 
minutes or more, all elements of the 
command so stationary will be re- 
quired habitually to take cover to pre- 
Vent discovery by hostile aireraft. It 
must be borne in mind in teaching 
concealment that despite every precau- 
Hon, especially in bivouae and assem- 


bly areas, the enemy air service will 
often discover and attack the com- 
mand, and that the best protection is 
obtained by an aggressive, well di- 
rected fire from all available weapons. 
Protection in bivouac, development, 
and reserve areas during combat or 
simulated combat will therefore be in- 
sured by each command taking the 
following measures : 

Concealment from air by the use of 
all available cover and camouflage will 
be required. 

All machine guns will be posted and 
manned in such a manner that at least 
one section can engage hostile aircraft 
approaching from any direction. 

One section of each rifle company 
will be posted so as to engage hostile 
aireraft approaching from any direc- 
tion, and all other riflemen and auto- 
matic riflemen will be required to fire 
from concealment, wherever located in 
the area, on planes of a hostile air at- 
tack. The Service Company will, in 
addition to taking every means avail- 
able for concealment of trains and 
animals, protect itself by rifle fire. 


MARCH FORMATIONS 


March formations will normally be: 
15 paces between companies; 50 paces 
between battalions and wagon sections. 


MARCH PROTECTION 


Deployment from march column to 
meet a hostile air attack will be as 
follows: 

Rifle Companies: Leading squad to 
right of road, second squad astride 
road, third squad to left of road, ete. ; 
each squad will engage the airplane 
in each flight corresponding to its posi- 
tion in the deployed formation. The 
standing position will be used. Guns 
will be kept elevated and loaded from 
the shoulder during fire on a hostile 
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attack. In leading the plane men will 
turn to the left about. 

Machine Gun Companies: Heads of 
animals will be swung to the right and 
halted. The guns will immediately en- 
gage the hostile aircraft; the leading 
section firing on the center and right 
planes and the second section on the 


center and left planes. 

Trains: All animals wil! Swing 
sharply to the right with heads in the 
ditch and halt. Riflemen will engag: 
each flight, covering all planes, The 
march will be resumed again immedi. 
ately after the enemy airplanes disap. 
pear. 


alle 
Printing 1000-Inch Machine Gun Targets 


Mas. SHreLDS WARREN, 8TH INFANTRY 


T WAS found at Fort Moultrie that 

the best observation of the strike 
on the 1000-inch machine gun range 
was obtained when the lights fell on 
the rear of the target. The use of 
target cloth on the frame was found 
to be a disadvantage, because the bullet 
hole would not be clean-cut enough to 
let the light shine through fully. 

To remedy this we pasted the manilla 
target paper on red rosin building 
paper (a roll costs $1.80 and contains 
500 square feet, enough to make 33 
targets). 

A soldier who was engaged in mak- 


"PRESS FOR PRINTING * 


ing these targets and who wanted to 
save time and labor, suggested printing 
the target on the red rosin paper to 
begin with. This was tried out and 
it was found that the contrast between 
the dark color of the paper and the 
light spot showed up much better than 
when the regular manilla paper was 
used ; also the hole was more clean-cut; 
and was adopted the easier and better 
method. 

Several methods of making the 
targets were tried—I am going to (e- 
scribe the one adopted and used very 
successfully at this post. 
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The device is essentially a printing 
ress. The construction is so simple 
chat an intelligent company mechanic 
can build it. The plate herewith shows 
how it is built. The only articles that 
have to be bought are: 


12 pair strap hinges ..-..+++.+%-+- $0.30 
1 printer’s roller—S8-inch ........+- 1.50 
1 piece battleship linoleum—extra 
thick—6” x 36” <ssetedenwean 0.50 
, pound printer’s imk ..........-.. 0.50 


The lumber needed can be secured 
from the post carpenter. 
An old pool table with a blanket 


over it makes an excellent foundation 
on which to print. 

In making the printing surface, 
mark off the figures on the linoleum, 
remembering to reverse the diagonal 
scoring spaces, and cut away the ma- 
terial, making a type. The cutting 
should be done so that the bottom will 
be wider than the top; this is partic- 
ularly important on the thin lines that 
divide the opening spaces. The fin- 
ished linoleum is then glued into place 
on the frame. 


ole 


Device for Counting Machine Gun 


Ammunition 
Capt. WiLLARD L. Smita, 19th Infantry 


ARAGRAPH 103, TR 150-35, pre- 

scribes the duties of the ‘‘ officer 
conducting the firing,’’ on the ma- 
‘hine gun range. Among other things, 
this officer ‘‘ will see that no ammuni- 
tion in excess of that allowed for a 
particular exereise is used in that ex- 
ereise,”’ 

New belts are marked at intervals 
of 25 rounds to indicate the number 
of cartridges in the belt. Oil and 
dust soon obliterate the numerals and, 
as the belts are used, they stretch more 
or less and are not of uniform length. 
Therefore, a properly loaded belt is 
hot an accurate gauge for other belts. 

Target ‘‘E’’ on the 1000-inch range, 
requires 150 rounds, and considerable 
‘me and care is necessary to verify 
each belt. 

While in command of Company H, 
- Infantry, the writer eonstrueted a 
‘heel provided with thirty semi-cireu- 
lar indentations, each having a diam- 
“er of 9/16 of an inch, which is 
‘ety nearly the distance from center 


to center of adjacent rounds in the 
belt. One indentation is marked with 
the figure 1 and each group of ten 
rounds is indicated by numerals 10, 
20, and 30. The wheel is provided 
with a handle so that the cut marked 
**1’’ may be placed on the first round 
in the belt and the wheel rolled toward 
the opposite end of the belt over the 
powder spaces of the cartridges. One 
revolution of the wheel marks thirty 
rounds, hence five revolutions accu- 
rately and quickly check 150 rounds. 
The wheel is used to verify the load- 
ing of the belts for instruction, pre- 
liminary, and record practice, which 
prevents waste of ammunition and 
aids the officer conducting the firing 
in checking the number of rounds 
designated for the various exercises. 
In constructing the device, an ordi- 
nary aluminum pie tin was used, on 
which a circle with a radius of 2 11/16 
inches was described. This cireum- 
ference was divided by 30 and the in- 
tersections were marked with a prick 
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An Easy Way to Count Ammuni- 
tion 


a 


punch. A 9/16 inch wood-bit was 
used to cut out the circles to form the 
indentations. An old chair spindle 
served as a handle, and two dises ey; 
from scrap pieces of sole leather placed 
on either side of the wheel, formed the 
hub. A 3/16 inch hole was drilled 
through the handle and the leather 
dises and a rivet were used for ap 
axle. 

This crude device, which cost prac. 
tically nothing, has been used three 
seasons with very satisfactory results 


a 
Regular Army 


EFORE a crowd estimated at 

8,000 people, the garrison of Ft. 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, gave a military 
exhibition and drill on the morning 
of July 4, 1930. 

Companies of the 13th Infantry, 
Colonel F. V. S. Chamberlain, com- 
manding, contributed materially to the 
exhibition. Company L showed a field 
range and a rolling kitchen, with all 
of the accessories. Company I dis- 
played all of the equipment used to 
train a man in marksmanship with the 
rifle, the pistol, and the automatie rifle. 
Company K displayed the equipment 
of an infantry soldier in every detail. 
Company M gave a complete exhibit 
of a machine gun squad equipment. 

The 5th Tank Company also sta- 
tioned at Ft. Ethan Allen, displayed 
a tank. 

These Infantry units and the Cav- 
alry, Field Artillery, and Medical 
units of the garrison, furnished an ex- 
hibition that lasted until noon and in 
which the spectators were very much 
interested. 


Since the reserve ration deseribed in 


Army Regulations is not furnished in 
time of peace and will not be immedi- 
ately available at the beginning of an 
emergency, Lieut. Colonel R. E. Beebe, 
13th Infantry, has preseribed the fol. 
lowing reserve ration for his battalion, 
to be drawn when necessary, at the 
rate of two of each kind per squad. 


No. 1 








1 hard bread ... $.065 
1 beans No. 2... OF Wt. 3% lbs 
3 sardines ...... 12 
$.255 
No. 2 
1 hard bread .. $065 
1 soup tomato ... 07 Wt. 3% lbs 
BS eae ee: 21 
$.345 
No. 3 
1 hard bread ... $.065 
1 soup tomato .. 07 Wt. 3% lbs. 
1 beef, sliced ... .28 
$.415 
No. 4 
1 hard bread .. $065 
1 beans No. 2... 07 Wt. 3% lbs. 
1 galMGR ..vsdeas 2s 
$.345 


In working out these rations the fol 
lowing considerations have been used 
as a guide. The food should be sealed 
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hould be obtainable at the 
it should be low in 
uuld be suitable for carry- 
ack; the of a ration 
exceed that of the garrison 


cost 


n: the ration should feed one man 
ay and should be suitable for di- 
sion among the men in one squad if 
are not alike. 


Tons 





he 17th Infantry, Col. C. A. 
commanding, Company B raised 

another national champion- 
rifle 


von the national championship 


The Company small-bore 
weeks ago, but also claims that 
sets of brothers in one company 
d win another championship. 

17th 
rthday with an extensive two-day 
ram. On Athletic Day, May 2, 
and field events oeeupied the 


Infantry celebrated its 


At noon came a huge barbe- 
for the troops and the visitors. A 
rse show, a transportation show, and 
the 
dance 


afternoon ; 
closed the 
part of the 
ebration took place on May 3, when 


onel Trott 


seball game filled 

es and a 
more formal 
awarded the prizes won 
preceding day and spoke briefly 





on the military history of the 
ment. At a review of the regiment 
former members of the unit were pre- 
sented and visitors were escorted 
through barracks. The (present) 17th 


regi- 


Infantry was organized on May 4, 
1861. The regimental colors boast 
seventeen streamers. 


Col. I. C. Welborn, commanding the 
35th Infantry, has received a letter 
Brig. Gen. G. C. 
commanding the 22d Brigade, express- 
ing appreciation of the results of the 
regiment’s participation in the series 
that the De- 
Commander’s annual in- 


from Barnherdat, 


of exercises made up 
partment 
spection in April. 
of note the Department 
mander’s repeated statement that he 
had never finer the 
the individual nor 
better troop leading on the part of 
the noncommissioned officers and com- 
pany officers. The work of the regi- 
the indicated 
preparation of training programs and 


Especially worthy 
was Com- 
seen conduct on 


part of soldiers 


ment in exercises wise 


schedules, diligent attention to in- 
struction, and faithful cooperation in 
the application of sound principles. 


In the 33d Infantry, Col. F. G. 












The Fifth Squad, Company “D,” 32d Infantry, A Winner in the 1936 
Panama Canal Department Transportation Show 


ed 
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Kellond, commanding, the fifth squad 
of Company D won the machine gun 
squad elass in the 1930 Panama Canal 
Department Transportation Show. The 
condition, appearance, and grooming 
of the animals; the condition of the 
equipment; the balancing of the load 
and the adjustment of the packed 
equipment; the completeness, appear- 
ance, and condition of machine gun 


af 


National Guard 


: : 
equipment; the neatness, appearance 


and military bearing and completeness 
of personal equipment of the members 
of the squad; the speed, accuracy, and 
correctness of going into action fron 
the halt—all of these determined th: 
competition. The old ordnance pack 
was used for the last time in this con. 
petition; the Philips pack saddle has 
now replaced it. 
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Services of the National Guard At 


HE National Guard is a body of 

patriotic citizens whose role as 
soldiers is an incident aside from their 
civil occupation. To many of them 
it is a hobby that they enjoy. To 
some of them it is a sacrifice. 

In the federal employment of the 
National Guard it is contemplated 
that they will join in with the Regular 
Army in emergencies where the latter 
forces are inadequate for the purpose. 
As a state foree the National Guard 
is available to supplement, or, if 
necessary, take over the responsibility 
of police protection. 

The National Guard has performed 
signal service not even remotely akin 
to war. It consists of organized and 
disciplined bodies of men with high 
ideals of service and can be depended 
upon in times of stress. It will 
frequently be found at scenes of dis- 
aster, rendering aid and comfort 
to a stricken community along strictly 
humanitarian lines. Here are some 
examples. 


out 1 





















A RalLroap WreEcK 


At Kenosha, Wisconsin, _ there 
occurred a disastrous train wreck on 
the North Shore Railway. The train 
hit an automobile truck and the 
coaches piled up in a ravine about 50) 
yards from the armory of Troop £, 
105th Cavalry, Wisconsin National 
Guard. Through a system of quick 
communication the troop turned out 
in a few minutes and under the leader- 
ship of Maj. John D. Alexander, the 
squadron commander, and worked «ll 
night in removing the eleven dead 
and getting the nearly 100 injured 
persons to the hospitals. 
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A THREATENED LYNCHING under 


In one of the Southern States 4 
murder was committed. In the && 
citement a man was arrested who w® 
supposed to have done the deed 
Immediately a mob assembled and 
was prepared to take the law into 
its own hands. The sheriff who had 
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prisoner was not 
he was the guilty 
person, so he called out the local 
National Guard company to protect 


eustody ol the 


convinced that 


his man. 

The company responded promptly 
and stayed on duty until the prisoner 
was given a preliminary hearing. At 
this session of the court the prisoner 
established a complete alibi and was 
immediately released. Had it not been 
for the National Guard, ready and 
available for service, an innocent man 
would have been killed by a furious 
mob that was bent upon his de- 


siraction. 
A Prison Riot 


At the Ohio State Prison a fire broke 
out in the cell blocks, and before the 
flames could be gotten under control 
some 320 prisoners had been killed. 
Troops ef the Ohio National Guard 
were summoned and reported at the 
prison immediately, and were instru- 
mental in extinguishing the flames, 
restoring order, and preventing the 
escape of a large number of 
Following this affair 
there was a demand on the part of 
the prisoners for the removal of the 
prison warden. When the Governor 
refused to accede, the prisoner body 
broke out in riots and disorderly 
Again the Ohio National 
‘ard took charge of the situation 
under the command of Colonel Hau- 
brich. The Guardsmen drove the 
prisoners into the eells, built a barbed- 
Wire pen, placed the unruly prisoners 


in It, and restored and maintained 
order. 


dangerous men. 


conduet. 


In all of the confusion not a 
single prisoner made his escape. 


THe NasHuva Fire 


On the afternoon of May 4 a dis- 
astrous fire occurred at Nashua, New 
Hampshire, which destroyed more than 
500 homes and rendered some 2000 
persons homeless. Battery E, 197th 
Coast Artillery, A. A., under Capt. 
Charles M. Sproule, was requisitioned 
and rendered heroic service throughout 
the devastated area. The National 
Guard armory was brought into use 
as a refuge for the stricken people 
and the battery turned out such 
equipment as was available to relieve 
the suffering populace. 


Tue Texas TorNapo 


A tornado swept through Frost, 
Texas, and practically demolished that 
small community. The death toll was 
24 persons, with the rest of the 
population helpless and homeless. 
Headquarters Battery and Battery D, 
132d Field Artillery, from Corsicana, 
and Company L, 143d Infantry, from 
Hillsboro, responded to the call for 
service and remained on duty, for three 
days. These National Guardsmen 
helped the living and collected and 
buried the dead; they extinguished 
fires which threatened to complete the 
entire destruction of the town; they 
guarded property and protected it 
from prowlers and looters until it 
could be restored to the rightful own- 
ers. Had it not been for these organ- 
ized bodies of men the losses would 
have been infinitely greater. 


A quotation from the account of 
this experience, written by a corres- 
pondent to the 143d Infantry Runner, 


describes the situation. He says: 
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At first the people hardly realized 
what had happened, and did not know 
just what to do. Then people going 
over there to look on and sight-see 
caused an added difficulty. In order 
to regulate things and keep them 
regulated and also to give the people 
a chance to get straightened out with- 
out interference from other people and 
depredators, the National Guard went 
into action. 


This paragraph tells in a homely way 
the story of what happened and the 
service that was rendered by the 
National Guard. 


A Surp’s Fire 


While the big liner City of Honolulu 
lay at the dock at Honolulu a dis- 
astrous fire broke out in the hold of 
the vessel. The entire resources of 
the city fire department were soon ex- 
hausted, and Colonel Smoot, the 
Adjutant General of Hawaii, with men 
of the 298th Infantry, responded to 
the call for service. The regimental 
infirmary established an emergency 
aid station on the dock, where the 
injured and those overcome by smoke 
and flames were cared for. The 
regimental ambulance was _ brought 
into service to transport the injured to 
the Queen’s hospital. Members of the 
regiment were established as guards to 
control the 40,000 people who came to 
see the fire and to assist the firemen in 
fighting the flames. After a fire-fight 
of some 14 hours the flames were ex- 
tinguished. Again the National Guard 
had helped to save the situation. 


elie 


DUPLICATIONS ON Pay ROoLLs 


ORPS area finance officers have 
had considerable trouble because 
National Guard soldiers’ names are 
often carried on two pay rolls for 



























the same period. It comes about in 
this wise. The soldier goes to fej 
training camp as a member of the 
advanced detachment of his unit 
While there in that capacity the com. 
pany has an assembly for armory drill 
and he is counted as present with his 
company for making up the percentage 
of attendance. 
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. unif 
In order to insure that these men 


will not draw pay twice for the same 
period of time, and thus work a stop. 
page against disbursing officers e. 
counts, the Chief of the Militia Bureay 
has directed that an_ explanatory 
notation be made on the armory drill 
payrolls covering the status of the in- 
dividual. This also applies to the men all 
who are absent on duty at schools of mal 


instruction and at small arms con- the 
dril 
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UnirorM AT ArMorRY DriLL wn 


O be entitled to armory drill pay 
the members of a National Guard 
unit must appear at the formation 
properly uniformed for the work i 
hand. This is in aceord with a recent - 
decision rendered by the Comptroller R 
General of the United States. enl 


The instant case was that of 4 an 
National Guard company in which the the 
captain had submitted his resignation off 
and the State authorities had decided me 
that the unit was to be reorganized # er 
another town. It took some time ‘0 4 
process the resignation through and the 
captain had all of his property, * 
cluding uniforms, turned in aud 
packed up. In the meantime av 
pending the disbandment of the col 
pany, the captain continued to hol 
drills at which a_ certall 


mal 
al ¢ 


armory 
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men appeared, ready to 
participate. They were in civilian 
clothes, their uniforms having been 
packed up preparatory to being turned 
the new company when 


aumber 0! 


over tO 
organized. 

The Comptroller General held that 
these men are not entitled to armory 
drill pay beeause they were not in 
uniform at the formation. He goes 
on to state that the only exception 
that can be made is im the ease of a 
new unit that has not yet received 


uniforms. This exeeption is based 
upon the nonavailability of the 
uniforms rather than on their non 


issue when they are available. 

This decision is of vital interest to 
all National Guard company com- 
manders. If uniforms are available 
the men must turn out for their armory 
drill clad in them, if they expect to 
drill pay for the 
Every man must comply 
with the provisions of paragraph 13, 
N. G. R., which reads: 


receive armory 


formation. 


Uniforms to be worn at assemblies. 
-No officer, warrant officer, or enlisted 
man will be eredited with attendance 
at an assembly for drill and instruction 
unless present throughout the assembly 
in the preseribed uniform (see N. G. 
RK. 77), provided that, in the case of 
enlisted men sufficient and suitable 
uniforms are available for issue by the 
unit commander, and further provided 
that, in the ease of officers and warrant 
officers receiving their first appoint- 
ments, the requirements of this para- 
graph may be waived by instructors 
lor a reasonable time to permit them 
to obtain suitable uniforms. 


aA 


Guarp Duty 

N practically every National Guard 
program for field training at the 
summer camps, a day is set aside by 





each company for a tour of guard duty. 
This is as it should be, and advantage 
should be taken of the occasion to 
give the members of the organization 
a good twenty-four hour course of 
training in the subject. 

The essential parts of the manual of 
guard duty should be gotten over 
during the tour. The officers will teach 
the noncommissioned officers their 
duties and give them practice in the 
varied formations and activities of the 
guard. The noncommissioned officers, 
in turn, will instruet the privates with 
special reference to their duties as 
sentinels on post. 


Duty as a sentinel on post is the 
most responsible, dignified, and serious 
individual duty that the private soldier 
may be called upon to perfrom, and 
he must be taught to view it in that 
light. 


Minor delinquencies, which might 
not be so serious under ordinary 
circumstances, become grave offenses 
when committed by a soldier who is a 
member of the guard. 


Under the regulations, sentinels on 
post are given dignity and authority 
fully commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities. Officers of all grades, 
as well as enlisted men, are required 
to respect their authority. Sentries 
take orders from no one but the com- 
manding officer and the officers and 
noncommissioned officers of the guard 
of which they are a member. Such 
dignity must lend seriousness to the 
performance of guard duty. 


When a man is mounted as a sentinel 
on post, it will often be found that it 
is the first time in his life that he has 
been in a position to give orders to 
anybody; that he has never had any 
personal authority, and, has had little 
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personal responsibility. Properly 
treated, the occasion may be made an 
excellent means for developing self- 
respect, sense of responsibility, and 
foree., 

The dignity of the sentinel on post 
should be reflected in the highest de- 
gree by smartness in dress, equipment, 
and military conduct on his part. He 
stands under the eye of all who pass 
his way. He should be an example of 


soldierliness. He represents his 
organization, and its efficiency may 
well be judged by his conduct and 


appearance. 


iz, 


HANDLING FEDERAL PROPERTY 


In the administration and supply 


of the National Guard units the 
State of Pennsylvania has ever en- 
joyed an excellent reputation for 
efficiency. In the last number of the 


Pennsylvania Guardsman, which is 
devoted to the operation of the supply 
department under the direction of Col. 
Leo <A. Luttringer, United States 
Property and Disbursing Officer, a set 
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of rules is ineluded, which we deem ap- 
propriate for passing on to the whole 
National Guard. 


Comply with instructions received 
with pay rolls, government bills 9 
lading, and transportation requests, 
These instructions are based upon the 
decisions of the Comptroller General 
and are worked out with the greatesi 
care in the supply division of the 
office of the Chief of the Militis 
Bureau, and are designed to prevent he on 
the accounts of disbursing officers from disco 
being held up in the general accounting 


office. 
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requisitions will be handled expedi- 
tiously by and that you will get your pam 
supplies when you expect them. If you eam] 
omit these requirements the requisi- 
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completion, all of which takes time and not 
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of Co. F, 161st Inf., Washington National Guard, 
Walla Walla, Washington 
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with requisitions where replacement is 
for unserviceable equipment; other- 
wise, copies of surveys, I and I re- 
ports, or Militia Bureau Form No. 18. 
The property officer must have some 
evidence that the equipment to be re- 
placed is unserviceable before an issue 
to replace it ean be made. 

Have periodical inventories of pro- 
perty taken in order that Militia 
Bureau form No. 18 or surveys can 
be submitted within 30 days from the 
discovery of the shortage. The unit 
commander who allows shortages to 
accumulate is making trouble for him- 
self. The time to take eare of them 
is when they oceur and the details are 
fresh in the minds of those concerned. 

Requisition mallein for animals so 
that test may be completed within ten 
days preceding the date of your en- 
campment. i 

Submit requisitions sufficiently ahead 
of time. The federal government does 
not consider lack of forethought an 
emergency. Supplies cannot be 
authorized for loeal purchase if they 
can be obtained on requisition. Every 
such purchase has to run the gauntlet 
at the general accounting office, and 
wiless it can be shown conclusively 
that the emergeney was real and could 
not have been foreseen the account is 
held up and thrown back on the State 
for payment. 

Allow sufficient time for supplies to 
be furnished from federal depots, as 
all items are not carried in stock. The 
arsenal at Harrisburg is one of the 
best and most complete in the United 
States, but even they run out of stock 
of certain supplies, and when a req- 
usition comes in the supplies have 
to be drawn from one of the reserve 
depots. Requisitions come from 
hundreds of sourees and have to be 


handled in turn, and it takes time to 
fill them. Allowance should be made 
for this. 

Sign and forward shipping tickets 
promptly. Remember that the issuing 
officer is waiting on your signed ship- 
ping tickets for use as vouchers for 
getting the property off of his papers, 
or accounted for in accordance with 
regulations. 

Submit competitive bids for projects 
which require outlay of federal funds. 
The government insists that its work 
and projects be open to all people 
who are equipped to engage in them. 
Any funds expended on projects that 
have not been advertised in accordance 
with regulations are sure to come back 
to the officer who pays the bill, for an 
explanation. And such things are 
difficult to explain. The best and 
surest way is to follow the regulations 
and not to cut corners. 

Have all repairs and replacements 
completed prior to the date of field 
training. 

Show the names of _ responsible 
forage dealers on your requisitions for 
forage. If continuous difficulties are 
encountered with any dealer, eliminate 
him from your list. Federal forage is 
procured in your locality on infor- 
mation submitted by you. 

Maintain a check on all serially 
numbered items, reporting any dis- 
erepancies to the U. 8. P. and D. O. 
This office maintains a control card for 
each piece of serially numbered 
equipment and may be of service in 
locating your shortage. 

Arrange for an annual audit with 
this office. 


Read Cireular No. 33-A-21, July 
31, 1929, Office Chief Militia Bureau. 
Paragraph 3 will aid you in dropping 
minor losses. 
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The unit commander who observes 
these instructions will save himself a 
lot of trouble and disappointment. 
There is a regular and orderly way 
to handle all of these things, and those 
who do it that way have no trouble. 
It is the man who tries to do it his 
own way, in disregard of regulations, 
who comes to grief. 


New StyLe CHEVRONS 


General Everson has perfected ar- 
rangements for the issue of the new 


ofa 


Reserve Notes 


N July 1 the camp of the 78th 

Division opened at Sea Girt, New 
Jersey. Here the officers from greater 
New York and Delaware assembled to 
work out a problem on the defense of 
the metropolitan area and the Jersey 
shore from air bombing or invasion. 
The officers discussed such local mili- 
tary questions as, ‘‘ What could a fleet 
of hostile airplanes do to the metropo- 
litan area?’’ The discussions of this 
and similar questions were assisted by 
addresses by Regular Army officers 
who have authoritative information. 
The discussions were also furthered by 
trips to study the New Jersey antiair- 
eraft and coast defenses at Sandy 
Hook and Fort Monmouth. The camp 
might be termed a summer ‘‘ Institute 
of National Defense’’ for the vicinity 
of the metropolitan area. 


The rifle team of the College of the 
City of New York outshot two of its 
traditional rivals, Fordham and New 
York University, at a match at Camp 
Smith during the month of May. By 































style army chevrons to the Nationa] 
Guard. They are designed for use on 
the new roll-collar blouses which hay 
been issued to all organizations this 
spring. The old style chevrons are t) 
be continued on the standing collar 
blouses until the supply is exhausted 

The issue is third on the priority list 
First comes the alteration of uniforms 
from the larger sizes down to fit the 
individuals to whom issued. Next 
comes the procurement and supply of 
the new Pershing caps. 


Tl 
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so doing it won temporary possession 
of a cup offered by the Manhattan 
Chapter of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation for the best four-man team 
score made by any of the three metro- 
politan institutions. 


This match has a special importance 
because it was fired among teams from 
colleges that have no rifle ranges suit- 
able for service rifle firing. Perhaps 
more important is the interest that 
the Reserve Officers Association has 
taken in the matches, an interest that 
must add its mead to the National De- 
fense. 


The largest Citizens’ Military Trai- 
ing Camp in the United States opened 
at Plattsburg, New York, on the mort- 
ing of July 3, with 2457 young met 
from New York, New Jersey, aud 
Delaware present to enjoy the call) 
at the expense of the Government ‘0! 
30 days. The training of these youn 
men will be under the supervision © 
Col. J. F. Madden, commanding the 
26th Infantry. Lt. Col. H. A. i 
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infantry * Reserve, of 
York is the camp execu- 
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tive offic: 

The 391st Infantry, at Rochester, 
New York, held a regimental dinner 
in honor of and complimentary to the 
officers of the regiment who have re- 
cently received their promotions. In 
bringing about such an assembly, 
Colonel Remington, commanding the 


‘Vist Infantry, is doimg something 














that will have an important effect to- 
wards unification of his regiment. 


Mayo Wetterberg was a member of 
the first year advanced course, R. O. 
T. C., at South Dakota State College 
last year. Mr. Wetterberg is the out- 
standing rifle shot at his institution, 
and has made a remarkable record 
during the past season. Out of 147 
matches fired, the team of which he 
was a member won 137. 











Mayo WETTERBURG 
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THe Great Crusapve by Colonel Jen- 
nings C. Wise, Lincoln MacVeagh, 
New York, 1930. 319 pp. $2.00. 
Colonel Wise presents in this ab- 

sorbingly interesting and probably 

autobiographical sketch a vivid picture 
of America’s participation in the 

World War as seen by ‘‘Smith’’ in 

an officers’ training camp, in a canton- 

ment, in England, at the British, 

French and American fronts, and after 
the Armistice at G. H. Q. 


The author handles the War Depart- 


ment, the Regular Army, and G. H. 
Q. without gloves. He puts his finger 
unerringly on the weak spots of our 
military system. His pictures of his 
experiences with the British and 
French are drawn with sympathetic 
strokes. 

Every blatant American who writes 
or speaks of the part that America 
played in winning the War should read 
the chapter on that subject. Every 
man responsible for the laws that 
govern the national defense, every 
officer in the Army of the United 
States, will find in ‘‘The Great 
Crusade’’ much food for constructive 
thought. Colonel Wise has _ not 
criticized just to be criticizing; his 
criticisms are sound and constructive 
—they should be taken to heart by 
Congress and the Army. 

Colonel Wise knows whereof he 
writes. His book is a valuable con- 
tribution to knowledge of our Great 
Crusade, and should be in the library 
of every officer who is interested in 
his profession. The Great Crusade is 
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reveal 

a book that will hold you—you yill it see 
regret that it isn’t longer. It is q It 
whale of a good book. two ( 
® and t 

VerDUN, by Marshal Pétain. Lineoly 
MacVeagh New York, 1930; 235 on a 
pp. $4.00. 
A dispassionate discussion of the Ar 
marvelous defense of Verdun by the muck 
man who was in direct charge of it. War. 
Of real literary merit, adequately j- 
lustrated, ‘‘Verdun’’ is a soldier’s ae- 
count of that heroie resistance which 
challenged the admiration of the 
world. 
Marshal Pétain gives as the losses 
of the French during the first two 
months of the defense, 6,563 officers 
and 270,000 men. He estimates that 
the Germans fired 150,000 rounds of 
shells per day, or 21,700,000 shells for 
the 140 days of battle, counting from 
February 21. 
The utter absence of bitterness, the 
unbiased judgments of German com- 
manders, the picture of the German 
Crown Prince, all combine to make 
this book a classic. Was 
® Wor 

Tue Paris Gun, by Henry W. Miller. ans 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, Wa 
New York, 1930; 288 pp. “6 
Colonel Miller of the Ordnance De- 
partment, by persistent searching, has die 
pieced together the full story of the 
guns which had the unprecedented Ar 
range of 75 miles. tas 
Although the terms of the treaty of 
peace called for the delivery of on¢ 
of these guns in good condition and 
for full information concerning theit 
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design and use, neither gun nor infor- 
mation was ever delivered. 

In his bibliography, the author lists 
“Documents, ete., in possession of the 
writer, the source of which cannot be 
revealed,’ and ‘*Other sourees which 
it seems best not to list.’’ 

It is interesting to note that but 
two Germans have written of the guns 
and that their accounts were so vague 
and disereet as to throw little light 
on a subject which intrigues our in- 
terest and curiosity. 

An amazing story which includes 
much of the history of the World 
War. 

® 


Man ANTHONY WayYNE, by Thomas 
Boyd. Seribners, New York, 1929. 
338 pages, $3.50. 

This absorbing biography of an 
early exponent of the offensive in war 
is the story of a gallant soldier and 
brilliant diplomat—the victor of the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers. Its weak- 
ness lies in the wretched maps that il- 
lustrate it. 

Josiah Harmar with nearly 1500 men 
had been defeated by the Indians. 
Then Arthur Saint Clair lost more 
than 670 killed, nearly 300 wounded— 
casualties were over two-thirds of his 
entire command! President Washington 
Was furious enough to exclaim: ‘‘He’s 
worse than a murderer! How ean he 
answer it to his country?’’ Though 
Washington had referred to Wayne as 
“A brave general and nothing else, 
more active and enterprising than ju- 


dicious and cautious, ’”’ he had him ap- 
pointed commander of the American 
‘Army and assigned him the difficult 
task of pacifying the Northwest. The 
author says: 

“Though five American Generals 


—George Rogers Clarke, Josiah Har- 


mar, Charles Seott, James Wilkinson 
and finally Arthur Saint. Clair—had 
gone to subdue them, the Indians were 
not only unconquered, they had be- 
come stronger and the tribes were more 
closely confederated to fight their com- 
mon enemy.”’ 

Known to the Indians as ‘‘ The Chief 
that Never Slept,’’ because of his con- 
stant vigilance while on the march or 
in camp, Wayne on August 3, 1795, 
by a treaty with the sachems and war 
chiefs of the Wyandots, the Delawares, 
the Shawnees, the Miamis, the Ottawas, 
the Chippewas, the Pottawatomies, the 
Weas, the Kickapoos, the Eel River 
men, the Piankishaws, and the Kash- 
askias, put an end to the twenty odd 
years of violence which had made the 
empire west of the Alleghenies ‘‘a tor- 
ture chamber and a burial ground for 
Indians and frontiersmen alike.’’ 

Thus, mad Anthony Wayne placed 
on the credit side of the ledger of pre- 
paredness an entry which more than 
outweighs all the entries on the debit 
side. 


® 


ReturN oF THE Brute, by Liam 
O’Flaherty. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
New York, 1930; 198 pp. $2.50. 
This story of nine men in a bomb- 

ing squad participating in a big 

‘*push’’ is evidently made up of ma- 

terial gathered at first hand by the 

author, who served in the Irish Guards 

as a private and was wounded in 1917. 


The nine go out and one returns. 
Two of the nine were regulars. One 
of them is mortally wounded while 
trying to bring up long awaited rations. 
The other goes out to rescue him. 

‘*Reilly swore at the enemy * * * 
The other casualties meant little to 


him. * * * But Shaw was an old 
soldier, one of the regiment; part of 
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his life; joined to him in that close 

brotherhood which is more binding 

even than blood relationship, the com- 

radeship of men who are bound by oath 

and ancient traditions to give their 

whole lives to the service of a regiment. 
* ” * 

‘‘Shaw made no complaint. Neither 
did he ery out at his wounds, but 
calmly accepted them as part of his 
duty. And he crawled three hundred 
yards badly wounded, with the rations, 
without even thinking that he was do- 
ing anything brave or worthy of 
praise. He was merely obeying an 
order. His voice was steady. Only 
by the grinding of his teeth did he 
give any sign of the torture he was 
suffering. 


**It is such men who give glory to 
the foul horror of war.’’ 


Stark realism and an attractive style 
commend this book. 


® 


Ir rr Takes ALL Summer, by Eliza- 
beth Corbett. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. New York, 1930; 318 pp. $2.50. 


The life story of U. 8S. Grant pre- 
sented as a series of informal conversa- 
tions. The author refers to Simon 
Bolivar Buckner as Samuel B. Buck- 
ner! 

The conversations are there, but 
stage directions are absent. It is like 
hearing actors talk from a darkened 
stage—facial expression, tone, gesture, 
movement—all are lacking. One 
wishes the author had read and 
profited by Mark Twain’s letter to 
Edward Bok: 

**If he had dared say that thing in 
my presence,’’ said Arthur, taking a 
mock heroie attitude and casting an 
arch glance upon the company, “‘ blood 
would have flowed.”’ 

**If he had dared say that thing in 
my presence,’’ said Hawkshaw with 



























that thing in his eye which caused 
more than one heart in that guilty 
assemblage to quake, ‘‘blood woul 
have flowed.’’ 

““If he had dared say that thing 
in my presence,’’ said the paltry blus. 
terer with valor on his tongue anj 
pallor on his lips, ‘‘blood would hay 
flowed.’’ 

However, one does get a vivid ip. 
pression of the character of General 
Grant, in spite of the lack of atmos. 
phere and color. 


® 


Her Privates WE, by Private 19022. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
1930; 334 pp. $2.50. 
This unusual book has been received 

with glowing praise in England. It js 

the narrative story of the experiences 
of a British Infantry unit during the 

World War. The author deals with 

war as a human phenomenon, pictur- 

ing the nobility or the frailty of hu- 
man nature as he observed it—neither 
overstating nor sentimentalizing. 


® 


OnE Woman’s War, Anonymous. Ma- 
eaulay, New York, 1930; 295 pp. 
$2.50. 
This book is typical of the general 

run of war books written or reported 

to be written by women. In some re- 
spects ‘‘One Woman’s War’’ is above 
the average, in others it is below. 

The general impression is that the 
author is a ‘‘professional southerner’ 
who, in trying to be funny, approaches 

Rabelais. She pictures herself as po 

sessing sex appeal plus—the result! 

Well? 
The Y. M. C. A. comes in for some 

severe attacks. 
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in a cigarette it’s Taste 


Knowine WHAT TO DO—and doing it—that’s 
what carries a man up. . . and a cigarette, too. 

PUTTING FIRST THINGS FIRST — good taste, 
uniform quality, aroma, flavor — Chesterfield’s popu- 
larity is built on knowing what smokers want ... 
and giving it unfailingly. 

TASTE—THAT’S THE ANSWER and that’s what 
smokers get in Chesterfield in fullest measure —the 
flavor and aroma of mellow tobaccos, exactly blended 
and cross-blended, all to a single, satisfying end . 


Chesterfield 


Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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One paragraph in the book stands 
out—‘‘War is an accursed business. 
The red-faced major is a philosopher. 
He said to me to-day, ‘Sister, there is 
only one thing dumber than warfare, 
and that is not being ready for war- 
fare when it pounces upon you. Prep- 
aration, preparedness. That’s the text 
of the world’s message to-day.’ ’’ 


® 


STEP-DAUGHTERS OF War, by Helen 
Zenna Smith. E. P. Dutton, New 
York, 1930; 250 pp. $2.50. 


This autobiographical sketch of an 
English woman who was a nurse and 
later a scullery maid in the British 
Expeditionary Force, is a piece of fine 
realistic writing. Well done, particu- 
larly the characterization of the ty- 
rannical Mrs. ‘‘Bitch’’ (her supereffi- 
cient commandant), and of her mother 
at home competing for vicarious glory. 


It is rather surprising to read the 
language used by a group of six girls 
averaging twenty-three years of age. 
The author anticipated that comment 
when she wrote, ‘‘I see in years to 
come old men in their easy chairs 
fiercely reviling us for lacking the 
sweetness and softness of our mothers 
and their mothers before them; chid- 
ing us for language that is not the lan- 
guage of gentlewomen; accusing us of 
barnyard morals when we used love as 


a drug for forgetfulness because we 
have acquired the habit of taking what 
we can from life while we are alive ty 
take—clearly do I see all thes 
things.’’ 

® 


THe Knire BEHIND THE CuRTAIN, by 
Valentine Williams. Houghton Mif. 
flin Co., New York, 1930; 295 pp. 
$2.00 


A group of well-written short 
stories, which deal with the seeret sery- 
ice, the police, spies, and international 
intrigue. 

Although they are not particularly 
original in plot, these stories are in- 
teresting and plausible. The dramatic 
suspense and narrative technique com- 
pensate the reader for any shorteon- 
ings. 

® 


MurpDER IN MANHATTAN, by Arthur 
Proctor. Wm. Morrow & Co. New 
York. $2.00. 


An absorbing mystery story written 
by a man who is thoroughly familiar 
with the operations of the New York 
Detective Bureau. Mr. Proctor, a 
lawyer, has been actively engaged in 
social research and knows whereof he 
writes. The story is well-written and 
rings true. The solution is surprising 
but logical. Notes and diagrams aid 
the reader in visualizing the stage. 
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ONSTANT vigilance has to 
/ be exercised in preparing 
nd making a proof test of all 
mokeless powders. Very slight 
ariations in the loading of 
mmunition will introduce 
rrors in the delicate measure- 
ents that are used to record 
he test results. The accom- 
nying photographs are to 
illustrate the degree of accu- 
racy which is followed in the 
loading operation. 


Photograph No. 1 shows the 
actual weighing operation of 
each charge of powder for a 
series of a 20-round test. The 
powder is weighed on an ana- 
lytical balance which is accu- 
rate toa hundredth of a grain. 
Photograph No. 2 illustrates 
the care with which the wads 
are first loaded in the shells so 
that they will be parallel to the 
base of the shell. 

Photograph No. 3 shows how 
each shell is measured for a 
uniform length of crimp. 





E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


9.4 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 





VIGILANCE 


Photograph No. 4 illustrates 
how the crimp is finally ap- 
plied. Note that the machine 
is semi-automatic in opera- 
tion—the loaded shell ing 
forced against the revolving 
crimping head by a constant 
weight applied through a sys- 
tem of levers. 


The ammunition is now ready 


to be tested. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of 
the principal ammunition manufac- 
turers. They have selected du Pont 
powder because its ballistic qualities 
contribute so largely to the supe- 
riority of the ammunition, and the 

q t of ite users. To 
maintain these standards of excel- 
lence, the ammunition companies 
will continue to load those powders 
ensuring the best ammunition pos- 
sible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its expe- 
rience of 126 years and its present 
resources can supply to ammunition 
companies the type and quality of 
powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manufac- 
turers and the confidence of the 
shooters. 





Smokeless Powder Dept. Wilmington, Del. 


GU PONY 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


Please say you saw the advertisement in*the INFANTRY JOURNAL 2b 
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T a meeting on June 19, 1930, the 

Executive Council unanimously 
elected Col. L. D. Gasser to the office 
of Vice-President to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation from that 
office of Maj. Gen. J. L. DeWitt at the 
time of his appointment as Quarter- 
master General of the Army. 


At the same meeting the Council re- 
gretfully accepted the resignation of 
Lieut. Col. H. S. Grier as a member of 
the Executive Council. Colonel Grier 
resigned because he is leaving Wash- 
ington for a station elsewhere and de- 
sires to give the Council the op- 
portunity to appoint a new member 
in his stead, knowing the difficulty of 
obtaining the quorum for action if 
officers and members of the Council 
are stationed outside of Washington. 








The Council, in accepting Colonel 
Grier’s resignation, expressed the ut. 
most regret and voiced the unanimous 
opinion that Colonel Grier’s service as 
a member has been invaluable during 
the period of reorganizing the busi. 
ness structure of the Association. 


At the same meeting the Council 
unanimously elected as members of 
the Council, to fill vacancies, Maj, §. 
G. Brown, and Capt. A. R. Bolling. 


Finally, at the same meeting, the 
Council unanimously elected Dr. Henry 
Sturgis Drinker, President Emeritus, 
Lehigh University, as an _ honorary 
member of the Infantry Association. 
The Council took this action in reeog- 
nition of Doetor Drinker’s long and ex- 
tremely valuable work in behalf of the 
National Defense. 


ol 


Members of Class of 1930, U.S. M. A. 
Joins the Infantry 


Ferguson, Darwin W. ........ 2nd Infantry, Ft. Wayne, Mich. 
Mitchell, Herbert V. .........38th Infantry, Ft. Douglas, Utah. 
Sweeney, Walter C., Jr. ......29th Infantry, Ft. Benning, Ga. 
Kunzig, Henry B. ........... 12th Infantry, Ft. Washington, Md. 

, i ee eS ee 5th Infantry, Ft. Williams, Maine. 
Watson, Robert J. ........... 3d Infantry, Ft. Snelling, Minnesota. 
Langdon, Wendell H. ........30th Infantry, Presidio of San Francis- 


eo, California. 
Lindquist, Roy E. ...........5th Infantry, Ft. Williams, Maine. 














DESIRABLE DISCIPLINE 











Military men in particular appreciate 
Astor comforts and convenience 
_..and enjoy the relaxation that is 
achieved by the perfect coordi- 
nated discipline of a well-trained 
sta# of employees. 


Discount on 
rooms to all 


Army Officers 








Uniform ¢«»¢ Buttons 
Equipments 


for 


8.0 7% CG 
and 
Military Schools 


We invite officers attached to R. 0. 
T. C. units and military schools to 
write us for our catalog and quotations. 

As manufacturers of imsignia but- 
tons and equipments for the past 45 
years we are equipped to furnish all 
regulation and special devices. Our 
shield trade mark on all merchandise is 
your guarantee of quality. 


N.S.MEYER: INC. 
43 East I9”St. NewYork. 
io) at your dealer or post exchange @ 

































Genuine 


ALLIGATOR 


Rainecoats 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE 


ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
St. Louis 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 















RADITIONS 


of the service demand that 
blue be worn for dress oc- 
casions, 


SINCE 1847 we have specialized 
in outfitting the officers of 
our Army. We invite your 
correspondence. 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


1 FIPTH AVENUE NEW YORE 








Known the World Over 
Sam Browne Belts 





Officers who have once purchased “Colt” products in- 
variably will take no substitute, whether it be Imported 
English Boots, Puttees, Shoes or Sam Browne Belts, the 
name “Colt” thereon is your guarantee of service and 


quality. 
ASK THE POST EXCHANGE OFFICER 
Colt-Cromwell Company, Inc. 
1239 Broadway, New York City 


Established 1899 
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Wooten, Sidney C. .......... 12th Infantry, Ft. Howard, Md. 
Sampson, Ross T. ...........38th Infantry, Ft. Douglas, Utah. 
Stuart, Archibald W. ........ 28th Infantry, Ft. Ontario, N. Y, 
Millener, Raymond D. ....... 28th Infantry, Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 
Weber, Frederick R. ......... 12th Infantry, Ft. Howard, Md. 
Stoughton, Tom R., Jr. ...... 18th Infantry, Ft. Hamilton, N. Y. 
OOte, Bre ws... oe ..2nd Infantry, Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 
Taylor, William N. .......... 18th Infantry, Ft. Hamilton, N. yY, 
a eee 6th Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, Mo, 
Nyquit, Buford R. .....:.... 3d Infantry, Ft. Snelling, Minnesota, 
fl Aorrererrr 18th Infantry, Ft. Schuyler, N. Y. 
Sachs, Edward I. ........... 2nd Infantry, Ft. Brady, Michigan. 
Hurt, Marshall H., Jr. .......29th Infantry, Ft. Benning, Georgia. 
eS ere re 28th Infantry, Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 
RN SIUC, in 0.0'c.b.0 ocd etna 11th Inf., Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Kenny, Eugene A. ........ ..16th Infantry, Ft. Jay, N. Y. 
Sutherland, Robert C. ....... 16th Infantry, Ft. Wadsworth, N. Y. 
Haskell, Joseph F. ........... 18th Infantry, Ft. Hamilton, N. Y. 
Clifford, Carleton M. ........ 13th Infantry, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Neal, Noel A. ...............34th Infantry, Ft. Eustis, Virginia. 
Quinn, Howard W. ......... 13th Infantry, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Brisach, Raymond C. ........ 16th Infantry, Ft. Jay, N. Y. 
Eastburn, Charley P. ........ 29th Infantry, Ft. Benning, Georgia. 
Perry, George W. R. ........ 11th Inf., Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Hampton, Ephraim M. ......38th Infantry, Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. 
Piteher, Jack G: ..........0% 29th Infantry, Ft. Benning, Georgia. 
Luckett, James S. .......... 29th Infantry, Ft. Benning, Georgia. 
Quinto, Myron A. ........... 18th Infantry, Ft. Schuyler, N. Y. 
"SS -s Sa, sae 16th Infantry, Ft. Wadsworth, N. Y. 
Clarke, Christian H., Jr. .....29th Infantry, Ft. Benning, Georgia. 
Taye, Daniel Be. ... 22.20... 0 22nd Infantry, Ft. MePherson, Georgia. 
Wilson, James K., Jr. ....... 10th Infantry, Ft. Hayes, Ohio. 
Kimpton, Theodore R. .......2nd Infantry, Ft. Wayne, Michigan. 
Heimerdinger, Earl H. ...... 2nd Infantry, Ft. Wayne, Michigan. 
Parker, Richard C. ..........30th Inf. Presidio of San Francisco, 

California. 

Moore, Howard R. ........... 28th Infantry, Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 
Richardson, James L. ........ 2nd Infantry, Ft. Brady, Michigan. 
Dohs, Francis Hill .......... 28th Infantry, Madison Barracks, N. Y. 
gg er 28th Infantry, Madison Barracks, N. Y. 
Chalmers, Paul A. ........... 13th Infantry, Ft. Adams, R. L. 
EE UE no wi asdane heads 38th Infantry, Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. 
PE, HE Els nec cncckecs 8th Infantry, Ft. Moultrie, 8. C. 
Riley, Jasper J., Jr. ......... 29th Infantry, Ft. Benning, Georgia. 





a errr ere 8th Infantry, Ft. Moultrie, 8. C. 
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**.. by the 
company 
it keeps” 


There is something significant in 
the vogue of the Chevrolet Six 
among those whose taste and dis- 


crimination are never subject to 





question. 


To be sure, this indicates that 
Chevrolet provides in full measure 
those qualities which every fine 


motor car should possess. 





But even more important, it 
reveals the unusual degree of 
Chevrolet smartness and bespeaks 


the distinction of Chevrolet beauty. 


Of course, no car regardless of how 
little it costs should ever be chosen 
on the basis of appearance alone. 
Yet how satisfying it is, when you 
drive a Chevrolet Six, to know it 
combines with outstanding per- 
formance, the style of the finest 


and costliest cars! 











CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Illustrated above is the Sport Roadster, priced $555 at the Flint factory Division of General Motors Corporation 


Open Models $495 and $555. Closed Models $565 to $725 
f.o.b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


iT°’S WISE TO®O CHOOSE A six 
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Ahearn, Walter E. .......... 13th Infantry, Ft. Adams, R. I. _ 
Ohme, Herman W. .......... 29th Infantry, Ft. Benning, Georgia. = = 
Weyrauch, Paul R. ........ .7th Infantry, Vancouver Barracks © 
Wash. 
Diddlebook, William H. ...... 16th Infantry, Ft. Jay, N. Y. 4 
Haugen, Orin D. ............3d Infantry, Ft. Snelling, Minnesota. 
Simpson, Frederick J. ....... 28th Infantry, Ft. Ontario, N. Y. . 
Lewis, Charlies .............. 16th Infantry, Ft. Jay, N. Y. 
The Call 


Raupu I. MAxwe.i 


The maple leaf and fleur-de-lis 

Lie scattered east of Brittany 

In blood red soil, where poppies grow, 
Whispering, nodding to and fro. 
Pleading poppies, with unseen hands 
Holding aloft each fiery brand, 
Brands we see dimly against the sky, 
Hands that are failing, hands that die. 


No, not the breeze sweeping Flanders land 
Sways each flower, but unseen hands 
Reaching from many an unmarked space, 
Beckoning the Anglo-Celtic race. 

Murmurs each flower as men tramp by, 
‘*Brothers, keep faith with us who die.”’ 
Hark! O’er the sea sound war alarms, 
Millions have answered the call to arms. 


Sleep on, brave dead of Flanders Land. 
Ten million men have caught your brand, 
Ten million crosses row on row, 
Grim garden plots where poppies grow, 
Will mark our space wherein we lie, 
Before your torch light leaves the sky. 
And never poppies grew more red. 
Then where they cover Yankee Dead. 

June, 1918. 











